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LECTURE 1.— THE POPULAR VIEW. 
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To the Head Masters of Classical Schools and CcUeges 
in the United Kingdom and America, 

Gentlemen, 

Permit me, as perhaps my best apologj 

for introducing the following Lectures to your notice 
and consideration, to call your attention to an extract 
from a recent leader in The IHmes, treating on 
certain innovations and suggested novelties pre- 
vailing, and likely to prevail, in the present modes 
of carrying forward the education of the country. 

Extract. 

** Besides— the Head Masters of our Classical Schools in England 
are introducing, and in some cases, have already introduced, 
a system of Latin F^nundation for their pupils, which 
would be utterly strange and unintelligible to any and 
eyery ciyilized people."— jT^d Timesy January, 1877. 

Now, — as a people entitled to the distinction, 
just named, and consequently liable to be affected 
by the impressions conveyed in so trenchant a 
conclusion, it is only natural that, whether as 
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promoters or recipients, we eliould pause before 
adopting, much less forcing forward, this new 
Scheme. But pause or hesitation has long since been 
anticipated by the recipient, for the facts set forth in 
that extract are onl j the reflex of a certain irrepres- 
sible feeling of repugnance which was excited by the 
first appearance of the TTniversity Scheme, and which 
no subsequent arguments or persuasion have availed 
to mitigate. Under such disadvantages it is evident 
that neither that, nor any other scheme could ever 
be made popular, however persistent the efforts of 
its promoters to effect that object. 

And again, — the consequence of its acceptance 
by a few, or even by many, out of a large majority 
of dissentients would be worse than the comparatively 
harmless disagreement which prevailed before any 
change was contemplated. 

Instead of uniformity (the ostensible object 
sought), there would succeed, both in books and 
in places of education, a babel of confusion incurable 
by any means short of extinction, for all attempts at 
compromise by a blending of schemes would prove 
utterly abortive, owing to irreconcilable differences 
of opinion with respect to the imputed fixedness or 
flexibility of original sounds. 
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As a necessary consequence of such a dilenuna^ 
one only of two expedients could be resorted to ; the 
first being a universal standard of pronunciation for 
all countries ; the second a revision and settlement, 
for English use, of our own method. Of the former, 
while allowing that it would be most desirable, the 
difficulties that lie in the way of its attainment are 
too great, and the prospect too remote to admit of 
its being perfected in time to relieve a necessity 
which cannot afford to wait. Consequently the 
exigency can be supplied only by the second alter- 
native which, for this purpose, has already been 
submitted to the consideration of scholars holding 
different opinions, but all ready to give way, in 
accordance with the advice of Horace, ** eam veniam 
petimusque damusque vicissim," for the sake of 
securing an harmonious and practical result. This 
is, of course, no easy matter. It would be useless 
to attempt to reconcile conflicting, sometimes even 
angry, disputes. 

If anything of practical utility is made the 
object of attainment, it can be effected only by 
mutual conciliation. The observance of a course 
which, as far as possible, avoids controversy, may 
disappoint scholars and students intent only on the 



inyestigation of the deeper things of edeaoe, but 
learned display would be quite out of character, 
and eren obetructiTey in a case which contemplatee 
what 'is siinple rather than elaborate. 

It is one of those cases in which plain oonunon 
ense sits as judge ; one in which the pleadings are 
ruled by experience more than by erudition, for it is 
the weU-known insofficiencj of the latter to dear up 
the doubts which rest on this special point which fiu> 
bids the utterance of a dogmatic or poesitiYe dictum. 
This fact affords free play to the Esthetic element, 
so necessary to relieve the tedium of Lectures on 
abstruse and uninyiting subjects, and to render 
them, what these are intended to be, popular as 
well as didactic. All, except the depraved and 
insensate, are more or less impressionable, more or 
less alive to the defects or beauties, the proportion 
or disproportion of the objects of the senses; and 
this too, even when the perceptive taste has not 
been cultivated and subjected to the rules of criti- 
cism ; and, consequently it is qidte open and allow- 
able to reject whatever is calculated to shock the 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature and art, as 
something which is much more likely to have pro- 
ceeded from times, remote and rude, or at least from 
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the oradle of oiviliiation, rather than from the maturer 
praotioe of a polished and intelleotual people. 

This freedom of rejection and ohoioe gives great 
encouragement to any effort whioh promises to settle 

speedily the question of Latin pronunciation for the 

« 

English, by the adoption of a system which may, at 
the same time, meet the objections, and satisfy the 
requirements of all. It will not be perfect. It 
cannot be so, but it wiU be consistent, and perhaps 
ofiPer the best means of avoiding that '' slipshod'' 
method so much, and so properly, deprecated by Mr. 
MuiTBO, although, when he uses that expression, 
he is looking at the object from an opposite, and, 
as 1 think, ill-chosen point of view. 

I remain, Gbntlbmut, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

llEO. DE LAOT. 



LECTUltE ON LATIN PRONONCIATION, 

Considered in connection with the new scheme, entitled 

THE UNIVERSITY STANDARD. 



Bather more tlian five years have elapsed since 
a scheme of Latin Pronunciation was issued by the 
Professors of that language at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in compliance with the joint request of 
several Head Masters of Classical Schools, as repre- 
sented by a committee of eight of their number. 
The object of this request was to secure, as far as 
possible, uniformity among teachers with respect to 
an important, but hitherto unsettled point in this 
department of education. I am not aware of there 
haying existed any object or motive beyond this ; — 
no ambition, for instance, to dictate to other countries. 
If I may be allowed the expression, they required a 
material for home use — something suitable for all, 
and to be worn by all alike. In such an idea there 
is simplicity and common sense. They were right 
also in their conclusion, that the carrying out of 
this idea would command respect in proportion to 
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the literaiy eminence of those to whom it was en- 
trusted ; for as the event proved, this respect was at 
once, and readily conceded, and an equaHj ready 
acquiescence would have followed, had not the mark 
been so completely and strangely overshot in the 
final result, as almost to extinguish respect by an 
uncontrollable feeling of astonishment and repug- 
nance. Now it appears to me that the promoters of 
this movement must have greatly overrated the 
reconstructive di£S.culties likely to attend its progress 
towards completion, and. imagined that nothing less 
than copious draughts from the lowest depths of the 
Pierian Spring, or fossil symbols dug from the 
deposits of some prsehistoric period, would avail to 
satisfy the necessity of the case. 

Hence it came about, as a consequence of this 
delegation that a measure, exceedingly simple in 
itself, (and which I feel sure many of my present 
hearers could easily and speedily have adjusted so as 
to satisfy every reasonable requirement) assumed 
inordinate dimensions, and took the form of an ab- 
struse and complicated problem, which proving 
impracticaUe, as might have been anticipated from 
its very nature, resulted in a sad waste of ponderous 
erudition, the outcome of which is now before us in 
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the shape of this noyel scheme ; a soheme to which 
its originators and their followers have so committed 
themselyes that they are afraid to draw back, and 
hare ever since been striving, some under a delusion, 
some conscious of a sham, but both, with all the 
zeal of a propaganda, to force this obnoxious change 
on a reluctant people. 

Now in spite of all this agitating pother about 
a bugbear emergency, as the sequel of this lecture 
will plainly show, all that was really wanted, erery- 
thing essential to the purpose, might haye been 
achieyed with tax greater ease, and infinitely greater 
satisfaction to all concerned, by the employment of a 
little of that wise simplicity which is always found to 
possess the greater power. 

Instead of which, original sounds, long lost, 
were resought, or professed to be so; but this ex- 
pectation naturally failed, and those with which we 
are presented are merely an affectation of originality ; 
conjecture or contriyance instead of fact. The con- 
sequence of this is that the first element of the 
scheme is altogether spurious and unreliable, a 
material (to repeat our homely comparison) unfit for 
either home use or exportation ; or as the leader in 



2%e Times expresses it ''utterly strange and unin- 
telligible to any and every civilised people." 

Such a result is easily accounted for. The 
classic spring, to which allusion has been made, 
yields its copious and invigorating draughts in lavish 
abundance, but it does this in silence. It refuses to 
reveal the bygone utterances, the style and accent 
peculiar to its earlier votaries, and yet it is not 
altogether dumb or irresponsive. All earnest students 
of classic lore must often be impressed with an 
undefinable sense of melody inherent in what they 
peruse ; something of a soft and sensuous breathing, 
which seems (in tones far more persuasive and 
powerful than the loudest speech) to forbid the 
utterance of anything harsh or discordant ; and it is 
here — ^in this very point, — ^in which the scheme 
stands before us self-condemned. The cause of this 
is not far to seek. It betrays itself in the failure of 
an attempt to act against nature. " Language," — 
(says an able writer in the Standard) '' is governed 
by the use of nations, (or by a natural law) and not 
by the statutes of universities, or the dicta of scien- 
tific coteries ; and it will always be as impossible to 
deal arbitrarily with the legacy of so many buried 
generations, with regard more especially to the 
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changing modes of speech, as to transplant into a 
new and nngenial soil, an oak that has been extend- 
ing for centuries its widespread roots." 

But let us not anticipate or be content with 
assertion. Such is not my design or wish ; although 
my remarks may seem severe (because it is impossible 
to avoid the impulse of conviction), still there is 
no point that will not be fairly and equitebly dis- 
cussed in the Analysis which follows our leading 
remarks, and I have to request that you will with- 
hold your judgment until you have heard what has 
yet to be brought before you in the form of evidence 
resting entirely on undisputed fact and experience. 

So far as abiliiy to act, and authority of position 
could be depended on, the object in view appeared 
certain of accomplishment ; but notwithstanding this, 
and the portentous form of its announcement, its 
actual appearance produced a strong feeling of dis- 
appointment at the first glance. Further investiga- 
tion, and all attempts to reduce it to practice, only 
served to make matters worse; and the conviction 
was soon reached that, if adopted, it would never 
cease to be a nauseous dose to learners, and repug- 
nant to the taste and associations of a large majority 
of teachers. Passing on, there are observable 
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seyeral instanoes of haste and inoompleteness alto* 
gether inconsistent with the perfection which should 
characterize a work appearing under so authoritative 
a sanction, and which betray, at one and the same 
time, a disinclination to incur individual responsi- 
bility, and a wish to get rid, as speedily as possible, 
of a thankless and unpalatable undertaking. 

Yet, notwithstanding this evident weakness^ 
the dictatorial manner in which all former standards 
are set aside, or (to use their own phrase) suppressed, 
conveys the impression of its being an ultimatum 
proceeding from some absolute authority ; a circum- 
stance which, if verified, could scarcely find excuse 
even under the plea of a complete and unquestionable 
success. But if that success is to be estimated by the 
specimen of ''the Boman speech revived," with 
which we have been favoured, it is (to use a 
homely phrase) '* a thousand pities *' it was ever dis- 
entomed, and not permitted to sleep on in that quiet 
oblivion which for ages has afforded such unspeak- 
able relief to the auricular faculty of later genera- 
tions, who have been content to study the splendid 
monuments of Boman literature, either in undisturbed 

ft 

silence, or in blissftd ignorance of the orthodox 
gamut. 
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Again, judging from the same specimen, it 
would appear that the learned Professors must hare 
preferred resorting at once for their information to 
the remotest antiquity, when language, like the rest 
of the arts, had yet to be nursed and improyed, 
rather than avail themselTOS of those ayenues of ap- 
proach to a later and more polished period famished 
by Italy, Spain, France, and other countries, where 
extensiye colonies, like that of the Proyincia flamana^ 
had been formed during the sway of the Empire; 
and it is tax from improbable that, leading up to the 
eyening twilight of the last days of Soman greatness 
and supremacy, they would haye disclosed some links 
of eyidence betwcoa a remote and a later period to 
show that the perfecting of the harmony, without 
impairing the streug^, of the Boman language, as 
then spoken, was not a thing as yet unattempted, or 
as worthy only to be left to the caprice or ingenuity 
of their successor^. It is indeed highly improbable 
that a people, who, from small and rude beginnings^ 
became disting ashed for their superior taste and re- 
finement in other things, should neglect those im- 
proyements in speech which usually keep pace with 
the progress of ciyilization, The hypothesis of some 
connecting links of this kind will be supported by 

B 
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seyeral parts of the analysis, sufficient at least to 
rescue it from the imputation of a mere rhetoriccd 
conceit or idle fancy. The confined nature and 
poverty of the Scheme as regards diphthongal and 
vowel sounds, bespeaks the difficulty of all attempts 
to restore the lost speech to its former integrity and 
correctness. Leaving for the present the considera- 
tion of certain peculiarities which must have affected 
the consonants, and which have been entirely over- 
looked or ignored in the Scheme; the variety of 
inflexion g^ven by the Bomans to the open sounds 
may have been much more extensive than enters into 
our modem conception or practice. At all events, 
whatever these were, if they cannot be traced back- 
ward to their source through what has come down to 
our times, it is useless seeking for them in some 
remote period wherein all is silence, with the expecta- 
tion of their ever being ''from the dust of old 
oblivion raked." — Shak^eare, Semry V, 

The foreshadowed New Zealander of some far- 
off future (who, by the way, owes his picturesque 
significance to that species of enchantment, which 
the poet Campbell reminds us, is lent by distance), 
seated, in contemplative mood, on one of the ruined 
arches of London Bridge, might reasonably indulge 
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ike idea of restoring that noble fkbric to its 
form and UMfnlnew; bat to bring back the lost 
ntterancee of the Engliah tongoe (eappoaing it to 
hare been mnto for more than a thonsand jears), 
would defy the ingenious Bcmtuij, not of oar New 
Zealand fiiend only, bnt that of the united races 
of the Antipodes, with all the anticipated enlighten- 
ment placed to their fdtnre credit by fondfiil and 
specolative theorists. 

To this it may be replied, that no declaration 
has been openly made that the scheme represents the 
exact speech restored. True; but silence on this 
point only, while the rest is loud and imperatiTe, 
makes it probable that such a thing was expected to 
be taken for granted. There is, at least, a palpable 
" make-beliere " flatus about it. The honest confes* 
sion of its being an experiment (not a restoration), is 
wanting, and we are left to take the pretence for the 
reality. It looks like something '^ made by Nature's 
journeymen, and not made well, it imitates nature so 
abominably." It stalks forth with an arrogant front ; 
issues its veto against all existing Standards (the 
Italian more especially, which it seems afraid to con- 
front), and proclaims aloud, ''Here it is. Take it; 
and no other. I am Sir Qrade; and when I ope 
my mouth, let no dog bark." 
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Let those take it who like it, — ^Not I. ** Credat 
Judeus Apella — ^non ego." When the shipwrecked 
Trinculo found himself stretched on the ground 
in close proximity with the unsayoury Caliban^ 
''Misery/' he exclaimed, ''acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows." It was his fate, not his choice. 
In choice there is liberty, and while we possess that, 
" Chacun k son gout," we are not obliged to have a 
a Caliban thrust upon us. 

" Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic incredulus odi." 

Such were the impressions produced on my own 
mind by the perusal of the sbheme and th^ manner of 
its publication, and I soon learnt that these impres- 
sions were, in a greater or less degree, shared by many 
others who were as anxious as myself to make their 
sentiments known, but who either shrunk from the 
task altogether, or from yarious causes were pre- 
yented from undertaking it. The remarks abready 
made, and those which will follow, do not represent the 
opinion of the writer only. They are the reflexion, 
necessarily incomplete, but not on that account 
inexact, of the opinions felt and expressed by a yery 
numerous party interested in the subject. In the 
performance of an office, which is much more yicarial 
than personal, it is almost impossible for a writer 
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to avoid the occasional use of veiy plain and uncom- 
promising language, if lie would faithfully represent 
the sentiments of those whose cause he is advocating ; 
and if some expressions of that nature are here 
used, it is not from any want of courtesy and respect 
for individual character and learning, but from a 
sense of the necessity of dealing honestly and im- 
partially with the Scheme itself, or with some centre of 
action responsible for tts promulgation. It must not 
be supposed that the prejudice of custom would be 
likely to produce, or at all events to favour such 
impressions as I have described ; for no reasonable 
objection could be prematurely entertained against 
that which promised well, and was yet imtried. 

Issued, moreover, under a saliction which all 
would be ready to respect, and few prepared to 
dispute, everyone concerned in the teaching and 
learning of Latin would naturally feel anxious to 
adopt such real improvements in pronunciation as 
might assist them in the prosecution of an arduous 
pursuit, — and even the incredulous and reluctant 
could not fairly object to look the novelty in the 
face, or refuse to try its merits and pretensions. 
Alas! for that look. There are some faces that 
won't bear to be gazed at a second time; once is 
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quite enough to deter from, further curiosity or 
acquaintance. 

Here then lies this caput mortuum, which no 
one seems willing to take up and moralise on, as 
Hamlet did on the skull of Yorick. But, dismissing 
the dramatic and sensational, let us take a more 
homely and practical view of the matter. Let us 
look at it as a piece of machinery. There is nothing 
bright about it. On the contrary it has become rusty 
firom neglect, and it creaks fearfully when set agoing. 
We try to comprehend its parts and structure, but 
either fail in the attempt or come away with the 
conviction that if there is little we can comprehend, 
there is still less to admire. 

I pass over a wilderness of words which heralded 
ita approach in certain periodicals, yery learned,— 
but barren of practical usefcdness. Much erudition 
has been expended on comparatively irrelevant 
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matter, a little of which would have been usefully 
employed in the settlement of the main question at 
issue. This question of settlement covers three 
principal considerations. Utility in the abstract, 
adaptability to suit a particular case, and its special 
tendency to promote the progress of the learner, and 
of the youth&l learner in particular. For it is a 
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point whioh demands our first consideration, whether 
the instinctive reluctance of the latter to undertake a 
task which, under any circumstances, is with them 
one of proverbial difficulty, is not likely to be greatly 
increased by whatever might render its approaches 
still more difficult or repulsive ; by whatever (as Talbot 
Bulstrode expresses it), is calculated to fren» their 
young affections at the outset ; and farther, whether, 
under such an influence, the risk incurred of inspiring 
an early disgust for the study of Latin, might not 
prevent many a youthful tyro from ever overcoming 
its diffloufties, and, as a necessary consequence, of 
ever comprehending and enjoying those beauties of 
literature which are the real object in pursuit, and 
which constitute one of the chief rewards of successftil 
scholarship. 

Now let us look for a moment at the actual state 
of things which may be summed up in the Scheme's 
pretensions and its reality. These must be judged, 
in the first instance, by their effects. There is, and 
has been for some time past, a slow and silent attempt 
to leaven the mass; but there prevails, notwith- 
standing, a wide-spread uncertainty, reluctance, and 
indifference. And this too, with respect to a matter 
of such ostensible importance that with our Trans* 
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atlantic Cousins, it would be styled an Institution. 

There must be some reason for this; and the 
question which naturally arises is the following. — 
'*Had the Scheme been acceptable or fairly practicable, 
is it likely it would have encountered so much 
opposition, or have aroused such an indescribable 
feeling of repugnance ? On the contrary, would not 
the efforts now used by its promoters to force it into 
practice have been anticipated and rendered needless 
by a general willingness to receive it ? I have been 
assured that it has been rejected by many of those 
(the Head Masters of Schools and others) who were 
among the first to join in the request for a University 
Standard. Little or nothing is now heard from them 
on the subject — ^ro or con. 

Of, or from, the Professors who accepted this 
grave responsibility we hear still less. True the 
oracle responded^ and the response has been officially 
and semi-officially published over and over again; 
but it has been followed by no satisfactory interpre- 
tation, and we are to all intents and purposes as 
much mystified with respect to its true source, and 
as little enlightened in matters still more essential, 
as if the work of reconstruction had been confided to 
those mythic celebrities Prester John, the Wandering 
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Jew, or the Veiled Prophet of Khorasan. Hence 
the scheme, in all its baldness, now appears on the 
first or last page of a few of the Latin Primers and 
other school books, without the sanction of authority, 
except by implication, — without a word of praise or 
recommendation; and yet (so far as inflated but 
powerless words can go), arbitrary and uncompro- 
missing in its demands for observance. This is not 
the way to recommend the scheme to public accept- 
ance. Teachers, as a rule, are open to reason and 
persuasion. They will not be intimidated, but they 
cannot avoid being apprehensive. Eumours are 
afloat that the cloud on the horizon, for so long a 
time, no bigger than a man's hand, is assuming 
larger proportions, and threatens a storm. The 
danger lurks not only in those who have committed 
themselves to an untried issue, but in a little army 
of novices, who, knowing nothiDg of the older forms 
of pronunciation are prepared, or rather condemned, 
to submit to any form that may be imposed upon 
them. In these two ways the danger lurks, and 
while it retains its vitality, and that vitality is 
cherished, however covertly, by the powerful and 
influential, it can aflbrd to wait, and watch its 
opportunity. Nothing but a united opposition such 
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as I now seek to arouse by these Lectures can avail 
to arrest its progress, for if instead of being checked 
by a timely and resolute opposition, it is allowed to 
proceed unchallenged, it will spread like the slime 
of a marsh, slowly, but surely; — and just as this 
slime has power to blight the beauty and fertility 
of a surrounding region, so would this novel form 
of pronunciation prevail, to destroy that melody 
which to us is one of the principal charms of the 
Boman language. It matters not in what degree 
the melody of which we now speak differs from or 
resembles the original. That, in aU probability, 
will remain a secret for ever. Enough for the 
present argument that there is an agreeable smooth- 
ness and harmonious rhythm in our present practice, 
which the proposed Scheme does not possess; and 
this circumstance furnishes a very strong reason 
for supposing that it cannot be a faithful represen* 
tation of the original. How then, it may be asked, 
can it be consistently published as a Standard of 
Latin Pronunciation. It is neither the province nor 
the privilege of any one country, or of any separate 
community, to undertake such a thing alone, all 
being equally entitled to put forward some claim 
to superior fitness, and all, more or less, divided in 
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opinion and practice. A Standard in such a cam 
as this mnst be either the original speech, or its 
representative fully endorsed by the differing nations. 
Less than this, it sinks to an isolated form, and 
eyen when the performance is well adapted and well 
receivedy it is only something that may answer well 
enough within a limited area, bat it has no right to 
encroach beyond its own boundary into the wide ex- 
panse which owes it no aUegiance, but is sabject to 
the yarious rules and customs of other people. 

The Latin is now a language to which no 
country can lay a special claim.' It is the common 
property of all. Viewed in the abstract, it is like a 
beautiful statue, perfect in form, but yoiceless. It 
is the inarticulate eyidence of former greatness, and 
each country has to supply for itself that pronun- 
ciation which may best suit its indiyidual require* 
ments. In this way we haye ours, and custom, 
backed by successful experience, has made it a 
chartered right, which no man, or set of men, 
howeyer learned, can lawfully change, or otherwise 
inyade in opposition to the national wOL This 
assertion is made on the broad principle of right, 
and not in that narrow spirit which would exclude 
free discussion, or the entertaining of suggested 
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improvements. But there must be no arbitary 
forcing, no one-sided dictation. Each party must 
have a patient and impartial hearing, and the 
issue be made dependent on a properly constituted 
Jury. A Jury elected on account of their practical 
experience in education, quite as much as of their 
learning, and well-known as competent to grasp 
the whole idea, and dispose of it from a national 
as well as from a classical, point of view. 

I have dwelt on this exceptional word " Stan- 
dard" at greater length than I intended, owing 
to the effect it has produced in some quarters. 
There are, at the present moment, especially in 
Preparatory Schools, many teachers of both sexes, 
an uncomfortable state of uncertainty, or of 
nervous alarm, lest the Government Examiners 
should demand a pronunciation of Latin, in accord- 
ance with the scheme, bearing that formidable 
title, as a condition of success. I hope there is too 
much good taste, as well as good sense among that 
body, to occasion room for apprehension on that 
score. They, in their turn, will surely refuse com- 
pulsion in a matter wherein disagreement widely 
prevails ; and instead of attempting to force forward 
an obnoxious measure, will at least prefer waiting 
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until it is either confirmed by statute, or superseded 
by something of a more practical and congenial 
character. 

And this brings us to our first experiment 
comprised in a short sketch of the actual effects 
produced by the scheme, or, properly speaking, 
of the effect likely to haye been produced, by an 
exhibition which should have been inaugurated, 
and extensively brought before the public five yeara 
ago, by those responsible for the Scheme's success 
or failure, if they were in earnest as to its national 
importance. 

Of the probable result of such a step you will 
be able to form a tolerable idea from the few following 
specimens, the pronunciation of which is here given, 
in the most conscientious and unexaggerated accor- 
dance with the directions of the proposed Standard. 
They will convey, at the same time, a striking idea 
of the difficulties that would beset the most melting 
of silver-tongued orators in his attempts to harmonise 
lines in which vowels, diphthongs, and consonants 
mix without amalgamation, or cling together con- 
vulsively without the possibility of uniting. 
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SPECIMEN. 
1. 
, Id non feci — ^n6c facere possum. 
Eed nawn faykee, nake fahkerry paws-soom. 

2. 
Facidmque Deoe, vestemquQ reponit, — 
FaIi-^^e-aim-c6och Day-eh, yestaim c5ochray-paw- 
neet. 

3. 
Eacilis descensus Averni 
Fah- k^e-leess, desk-ain-soos — ah-w are-nee. 

4 
Vie Victis, — Ecce illic! duces exercitus audaces, 

yictores ; Hlc — ^miseros cives victos. 
Way- Weak teas Eh-Kayeel-leek ! dookays eggs- 

airkeetoos owd-ah-Kays, — weak torays ; 
Heek ! — ^meeseraws keeways-weak toes. 

Veni, Vidi, Vici. Waynee, Weedee, Weakee. 
It would not be agreeable to multiply such 
examples, and fortunately it is not necessary. We 
cannot quit this part of the subject, however, without 
remarking that the new code, to be consistent, would 
demand that, in our general reading and conversation, 
we should change Yenus into Wenoos, Virginia into 
Weergheenia, Victoria into Weaktawreea, Augustus 
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into Owgoostoos, Cicero into Keekerraw, &c.y and 
when not irritated by discords, we should be some- 
times amused by absurdities, as videlicet, wedelicate, 
Me piget, — ^May pig eat! vicissim, we kiss-im. 
Vigilare, Wiggy-Larry Et cetera ; Ate Kate-hurrah ! 

For further edification the lecturer might be 
induced, hjpartteular desire, to conjugate the follow- 
ing Verbs :^ — Circumcingo-Circumjacio, Circumvolvo, 
Yivo and Yaco; and, faithful to the Scheme, we 
have Keercoomkeengau, Keercoomkeengherree, 
Keercoonkeenxee, &c. Keercoonyackeeaw, Keer- 
eoomyackerree, Keerooomyeakee, &c. Keercoom- 
waUwo, Keercoomwallwerree, Keercoomwallwee, 
&c. Weewaw-Weewerree, Weeksee, and finally 
Yaco, to be at Leisure, may be represented very 
closely, as follows: — ^Whack-oh! Whack-ahree — 
Whack-ah-wee. Ind Present, "Whack-oh ! Whack- 
ass, Whack-cat, ending with Whack- Aunt ! 

Quite sufficient to satisfy the taste and curiosity 
of the most refined and fastidious audience ; and it 
would be enough; but we cannot leave unnoticed 
the sorrows, the '' hino illae lachiymsB " of the poor 
Schoolboy. Under the infliction of verbs similar to 
those specified, with their inevitable, gayroonds in 
dee, dawo doom, Soopeens in oom and oo, footoora 
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in roos and footoors in doos, his ** shining morning 
face " must soon become sadly dimmed. Who can wit- 
ness his distress without exclaiming sympathetically, 
' ' Heu-miserande puer ! dum hoeo ossaperaridarumpas, 
Tu misellus eris." 

I will spare you and myself any lengthened 
remaxks on the specimens of the new Oode, to which 
you have so patiently listened. There is no 
accounting for taste, and there will always be 
difference of opinion. One thing however is certain, 
it does not suit the conformation of our unpractised 
organs. I cannot, for my own part, avoid being 
impressed with a strong sense of the ridiculous, when 
contemplating this novelty in its elocutionary sense, 
and fancy I see before me the facial distortione of a 
barber's boy regaling himself with alternate mouth- 
fuls of gingerbread and sour apples. It is quite 
open for anyone to test the accuracy of this view, 
by spouting '' k la mode antique," a few lines of some 
Latin author before a looking glass. 

It might very naturally be supposed that all 
this was mere carricature ; — something contrived for 
the express purpose of casting ridicule on the whole 
matter, instead of dealing with it soberly and fairly. 
If I were conscious of possessing any such inventive 
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powers, I hope I should not be tempted to employ 
iheia so imworthilyrf but the truth.. is, all this ab- 
surdity proceeds dijrectly from the soheme itseli^ and 
upon thai alone the responsibiUiy must rest, and not 
be laid on the lecturer or. the critic^ whose proper 
office it is, not to inventi but to expose as well as 
describe. . . ., 

The opinion I have already expressed as re- 
gards the myth of a true classic origin toi the new 
scheme, will, T think, be folly, bosne out by what I 
am now about to advance; and, what is more, it 
will afford sufficient light to enable us to emerge 
from the obscurity which has so far prevented o^ 
discovering its real origin. Having started with a 
full recognition of the. powers with which the learned 
Professors were invested, even to the very verge of 
possibility, and allowing for the chances of disap- 
pointment, it is almost z^eedless to add that we could 
entertain no suspicion of being deceived — ^uninten- 
tionally, no doul^t — ^but stDl deceived, as well as dis- 
appointed. This is somewhat severe ; but the sequel 
will show whether it is justifiable. Up to this poinfc 
the subject has been viewed with reference to one 
of its conditions only, and that an unavoidable one, 
viz., — that the new scheme has not only been pub- 
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lished, but accepted by an influential; if not veiy 
numerous; pariy of its promoters, as a satisfactory 
representation of wbat was asked for; and we con- 
clude from this that they have further accepted; or 
pledged themselves to, the responsibility of present- 
ing it to the public as a document the provisions of 
which have been fully and faithfully carried out by 
those to whom it was entrusted. It is time now to 
enquire how far this position can be maintained. If 
it can be satisfactorily proved that its details have 
been supplied from original and legitimate sources; 
or that; at the least; it is something which will bear a 
test confirming its near approach to the truth; and 
at the same time prove it to be the best adapted to 
the existing want ; if, in short; the pretensions pro- 
claimed and sanctioned by their endorsement can be 
established; controversy must ceasC; and noncontents 
must submit to the issue with a good grace — or with 
the best grace possible under the circumstances. 
But if; on the other hand, those pretensions are 
found to rest on no solid foundation — ^that owing; for 
instance; to some break-down in the process of inves- 
tigation; a covert ''petitio principii" has been re- 
sorted tO; and that consequently; to use an apt 
phrasO; they cannot hold water — ^nothing remains 
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for it but a return to the ''status quo/' and the 
necessity of seeking for the object in pursuit in en- 
tirely new and more promising fields. 

The question to be decided divides itself into 
two essential points: — 1st. Whether the proposed 
pronunciation is a reality in the sense already ex- 
plained; and 2ndly. If not so, whether it is, after 
a fair comparison with other models, the best adapted 
for our individual purpose. Such a proceeding de- 
mands a dose and impartial scrutiny; never for- 
getting that to secure a just issue, the case must be 
decided on the merits, and consequently that the 
prejudice which naturally arises from our first ac- 
quaintance with a strange and unattractive novelty 
must, at least for the time, be set aside. 

The first item for consideration, viz.. The re- 
aliiy or genuineness of the thing proposed presents 
itself with all the abruptness of a challenge, though 
not so expressed — ^that is, open and declared. 

It would seem rather to have calculated on ac- 
quiescence from the effects of a well-disguised inti- 
midation. But sooner or later the truth must appear 
and declare itself; and, as will be seen by and by, 
that truth will involve a difficulty which even Pro- 
fessor Max MiiUer^ with all his research and acumen, 
would be unable to reoondle or e2[plain. 
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The second item, tIz., that of superior adapt- 
ability to supply the existing want, depends for a 
satisfactory solution on a much longer and more ex- 
perimental process. The details, or what might be 
termed the anatomy of the scheme, will be better 
understood when each new sound, together with any 
remarkable peculiarity attending it, is giveh and 
explained in the analysis. But no time can be better 
than the present for the disposal of the first item. 

To begin : The Scheme must fbrst be viewed as 
a whole, and we shall not have been so employed 
long before the dawn, to which I just now alluded, 
wiU appear to assist us in our investigation. To 
those having a moderate acquaintance with the 
German, certain impressions will arise spontaneously 
which, after a few steps in further advance, will 
amoxmt to a conviction that the pronunciation of the 
last-named language has been resorted to, and 
partially transferred to the Latin for English use. 
This is true in the main, because certain resem- 
blances can be easily detected; but it applies no 
farther, for owing to its partial application, the at- 
tempt altogether is so unsuccessful that it would be 
likely to surprise none so much as the Germans 
themselves. Still, under certain disguises, such we 
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believe to have been the resort of our delegated Pro- 
fessors ; and if this be true, what becomes of the 
vauntings of research and erudition? From this 
moment the ideal scaffolding of Classical antiquity 
falls to the ground, and there stands revealed an 
incidental block in the "Archaic" Expedition of 
which the public have not been favoured with an 
account. Shut out in the cold, our learned explorers 
would naturally seek a '' refugium doctorum," after 
failing to accomplish the object of their search in 
those channels through which alone it could possibly 
be reached. There had been " great ciy and little 
wool.'' The bellowings of the mountain would lose 
nothing by comparison with those recorded in the 
fable. But nothing followed. Even the little mouse 
(the '' ridiculus mus " of Horace) was absent without 
leave, and without apology. The situation may be 
imagined: To publish the fiasco under the imme- 
diate pressure of disappointment would have been 
painful, if not humiliating ; and the alternative em- 
braced in order to escape those consequences, if 
somewhat imdignified and perhaps not quite honest, 
was at least natural. But the actual result of such 
a resolve was to lose one of the finest opportunities 
that could have occurred of iTiifa'afa'Tig a hopeful ex- 
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periment. The exercise of a litde candour would 
have enlisted sympathy; and an appeal to the 
learned many might have proved successful in Secur- 
ing an object which had hitherto disappointed, and 
was likely still to disappoint, the expectations of a 
learned Few, But this is an idea which belongs to 
the realm of speculation, and is deserving of a sepa- 
rate discussion. 

The immediate consequence of the step taken, 
considered in either of its essential aspects, will ap- 
pear most unfortunate. In avoiding Scylla they have 
rushed, rather than fallen, into Ohaiybdis ; and this, 
too, singularly enough, &om their having chosen 
the pronunciation of a language which of all others 
is perhaps the most unique and independent, For 
instance, of all the linguistic varieties traceable with, 
or through, the Latin to the Indo-G-ermanic stock, 
it exhibits the greatest divergence ^m the Latin in 
construction and, as a consequence, in pronunciation. 
This will be seen in the affinities, which are not 
nimierous : as, Zahn (tooth), dens; haupt (head,) 
caput, &c. Nothing in the G-erman can strictly be 
said to have been harrowed from the Latin, and least 
of all its pronunciation, which flows naturally from 
its unique literate process. The Germans do not 
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pretend that their mode of pronoxinoiiig Latin is 
identical with that of the Bomans, or hold it up to 
others as a model of imitation. It answers their 
purpose best, because it is supplied from that of 
their own tongue ; a good and sufficient reason, and 
one which rules the practice of all other countries, 
our own among the rest. 

No one can find fault with this. But when it 
is attempted to impose a foreign practice, no matter 
from what country proceeding, on the English 
people, the case assumes a different aspect altogether. 
It is time then to enquire into those superior claims 
or pretensions which alone can giye authority to 
such a demand, or render it acceptable. From what 
has ahready been stated it will be seen that no such 
authority can be claimed for the German on account 
of its affinities, and much less on accoimt of any 
remarkable resemblance in other respects. It is 
not, like many others, a branch of the Latin. Its 
origin occupies a place of equal antiquity; its in- 
dividuality and independence are unquestionable, 
and its progress to maturity, though long retarded, 
has at leng^ become even more than equally rapid 
and expansive. It crowns the column of the Teutonic 
family, and is remarkable for a spontaneity, a wealth 
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of r^sonrce; and a readiness of construofion which 
Enables it to give ''a local habitation and a name'' 
to every new idea, and to eveiy new discoyery, 
without having to seek or borrow from other 
languages. And these properties, these special ex- 
cellencies, so well adapted for its own progress, 
cause it to stand apart, and in a manner unfit it for 
our immediate purpose. 

Although the* English, allowing for its Gothic 
and other infusions, is fundamentally a dialect of 
the Teutonic, there is no resemblance whatever in 
its pronunciation to that of the German ; and it is 
in this fact, when put to the proof, that all the 
difficulty and all the r^ugnance centres, and that the 
precipitate and unadvised step complained of becomes 
conspicuous. Here we at once see the marked dis- 
tinction. For the Germans the pronunciation is 
appropriate, for it is their own. For ourselves it is 
worse than inappropriate, it is scarcely practic- 
able ; and at the best, to hear our clumsy imitations 
would raise a smile on many a German fEuse. 

Now what possible good can arise from pressing 
forward such a measure as this? It is certain to 
retard progress in the first instance> and it holds out 
no single advantage for the future. Oan we then 
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be held chargeable with obstmacy or prejudice if 
wo re^e to change our practice for one which is «o 
unsuitable to our wants, and so opposite to our taste 
and experience ? 

I have already alluded to the partial manner in 
which the German practice has been transferred to 
the new scheme. This may have been done pur* 
posely ; but, if so, the result is not fortunate. To 
exemplify this, I will notice a few things which are 
conspicuous. The first is the substitution of the 
German J-(Yah) for the Latin consonant of the same 
name. In the former language, as in the scan- 
dinayian group generally ; this letter consists of two 
open sounds qtdckly pronounced, and resembles the 
English Y for which it stands in many cognate 

words as Jf^fep^^^J^^ — ^3»«J — ^yo^"^g> &c. ; whereas 
the Latin J, although closely allied* with the vowel i, 
and occasionally sliding into the sound of the 
English Y and German Yah, — ^is, notwithstanding, 
a true consonant, with the d and g sounds, as will be 
dearly shown farther on in the Analysis. The sound 
giyen to the diphthong au is that of the Germans 
whose language it suits. But it is far from, im* 
probable that the Eomans occasionally used a deeper 
sound for a, than we have of that letter in father, in 
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which case the proper names Augnstiis, Oaudius, 
Faulus, &c., would be pronounced in our manner, 
and not Owgustus, &c. 

In the Scheme the consonants c and g are 
required to be sounded hard before every yowe!, 
e and i not excepted ; and this without the slightest 
mitigation, however placed. This is not the Ger- 
man practice, whatever it may have been origin- 
ally; and it is, moreover, contrary to the practice 
of other countries. For instance, the sound of c 
before e and i with the Germans and other 
Northern States is ts, which is quite as soft as 
our own s. With the Italians che and chi, — with 
the Spaniards th^ and thi, — with the French, the 
Portuguese, ourselves, and some others s. This new 
scheme alone (and few wiU regret that it is alone,) 
obtrudes upon us the name of that illustrious writer 
and orator, Cicerd, as Keekerraw ; and I would ask 
would anyone with the slightest ear for music, prefer 
that to our present and long prevailing manner of 
pronouncing the name? Again as regards the g, 
there is not a European language in which this 
consonant (although generally hard as an initial,) is 
not more or less softened, especially when medial 
and final. 
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There is one other; and if possible still more 
important rejection of the German nsage, as well as 
departure from our own, viz. : — ^The German is 
(the English and Latin Y), to which the sound 
of our W is given in the scheme, without choice or 
compromise, thus adding another and still less 
palatable ingredient to that OUa Fodrida, in which 
the Y, had it been retained as a consonant with its 
present sound, would have formed one redeeming 
point. We have thus accomplished the view pro* 
posed in the first item ; and it results in the display of 
a structure wholly artificial, and heterogeneous in its 
details, fluctuating between the hardest of granite 
and the softest of oil, and yet incapable of har- 
monious combination. 

It i. remarkable, and a«uredly yeiy eignificant, 
that there was no attempt to interfere with the 
pronunciation of Greek, coincidentally with that of the 
Latin. We might haye supposed that the hard Kappa 
and Gamma, which have been so unscrupulously 
enlisted to oust our c and g altogether, would have 
offered encouragement to proceed with a similar 
scale of alterations in that quarter. But those who 
are acquainted with the Greek must know full well 
how abortive would have been any such attempt 
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The Latin profesaors knew this well, and wisely 

* 

abstained. The Latin we all know has abundant 
harmony when prononnoed in the natural manner 
which proceeds from a native speech. And in like 
manner the Oreek with its beautifdl diphthongal 
yarieties, has a fine ring and melody when read in 
the same natural way. Let anyone who wishes to 
satisfy himself as to the difference, select a passage 
from Homer, or any other of the Qreek Poets or 
Tragedians, and compare its effect when read, with 
that of a passage from a Latin Poet, pronounced in 
accordance with the new Standard. If such a test, 
such an '' argumentum ad ipsam rem," should fail to 
carry conyiction, words would be useless. But I feel 
perfectly certain that with the great majority the 
conclusion would be that such a pronunciation as the 
one proposed is a misrepresentation of the originaL 

But since the promoters of this Scheme, and 
those more especially who are now striving to push 
it forward, take their stand on the assertion of its 
antiquity, it will be well to inquire in this place, 
what is the value of antiquity in general, and of 
this supposed antiquity in particular? For take 
away that point tPappuis, that soKtary prop, and 
down comes the hapless and unsightiy fabric with an 
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ignoniiiiioi&B cnah, and amid the rnina there would 
not be left one aoliiaij advantage or qnaJSAj to le- 
oonunend it, or that wonld be wotHhy ot extrication. 
VoWf allowing for a true instead of a fpnriooa anii* 
qnity, that alone cannot confbr anperiorlijv or dbuai 
a pieoedanoe of merit, to whieli ereij oflier conaide- 
ration or pieienaion is finoed to snecomb. Sverj- 
body knows that in the Arts it is not the age of an 
inrention that constit u tes its valne, but, owing to a 
certain inherent susceptibility of improvement, its 
comparatnre! 



ISnr anj special pnxpose. 

The renaissance in Architecture, which has 
immortalised Palladio, was not an attempted restora- 
tion of ancient and efEeto styles which had nnder- 
gone a natural decay and fiillen into oblivion; fbr 
whatever of antiquity had been worth, preserving 
was still abundantly re p re s en ted ; but it consisted in 
the correction of bad taste, and in the removal of 
heaviness, disproportion, and other defects prevailing 
in the structures of the period, and it introduced in 
ihm place el^;ance and harmony of design, gran- 
deur of ettsctf and symmetrical proportion in every 
fart ci a building, never losing sight of the pro- 
gress and demands of a refined taste, or of the special 
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object and purposes for which, it was designed. In 
this there was no disrespect for antiquity ; bnt there 
was, at the same time, no bigotry for things ancient 
merely because they were old. 

Just in the same way the Gbreeks, although 
they had abundant reason to be proud of the earlier 
productions of the national genius, had too much 
liberality, as well as good taste, to discourage a 
laudable ambition in yoimg aspirants for fame, al- 
though it was well known there were some of those 
productions which could not be surpassed. Hence 
their consecutive achievements of success in the Fine 
Arts, and their steady progress towards perfection. 

All this points to the absurdity of allowing our 
judgment on the fitness of the proposed Scheme for 
our special use to be fettered or biassed by the 
specious but unsubstantial plea of antiquity. For, 
adapting the reasoning just employed for our more 
immediate purpose, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt (indeed such things are under the influence of 
an irresistible, because natural, law) that the Bomans 
would at different times modify and improve their 
pronunciation to satisfy the demands of society and 
to keep pace with the progress of intellectual refine- 
ment. Genius alone is exempt from this law be- 
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cause it is perfect from its birth; like Minerva issuing 
in complete panoply from the brain of Jupiter. 

There remains but one point more under which 
we are required to consider the claims of the new 
Scheme for adoption, and that point inyolyes the 
question of its identity with, or of any strong resem- 
blance to, Continental usage. And here again it 
completely breaks down. In the first place, the 
Continental practice, notwithstanding a certain agree- 
ment in the yowel sounds, is at yariance with itself 
in different countries, not one of which could com- 
prehend, much less agree with, the pronunciation of 
the new Scheme; Thus the only reason why we 
might endeayour to recondle ourselyes to its use is 
blown to the winds. It is repulsiye to our own taste 
and predilections; would it be less so to our Conti- 
nental neighbours ? I haye known Erenchmen who 
would haye been driyen half frantic with disgust 
had an attempt been made to force such a system of 
pronunciation upon them. 

Haying now disposed of all the more prominent 
features of the Scheme, the First or Introductory 
Fart of this Lecture should terminate here. But 
before taking that Scheme to pieces in the Second 
Fart, or Analysis, for the purpose of showing its 
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fitness or imfitnesB for special application, I will, 
iritk yo«r pennisidon, subjoin a few remarks on a 
subject aiready bmtecL at, but poatponedL aa being 
wortliy of a separate discussion^' It is not at all 
essential to the settlement of the main point at issue, 
a system of pronunciation, for ouxBelvea al(me> for 
that is confined within a oomparatiYely narrow circle. 
But it is interesting, as growing out of the whole 
question in ita wider signification, and as containing 
wkfain itsdf the yet undeveloped elements of a pro- 
mising and «xtenBiye usefiilnessr 

I give at once, and without circumlocution, 
what I conoeiyeta be its proper dofinition — 
«A TJNiyxBaAL Staitdabd of Latin PaoiajiroiiATioK.'' 
The idea is bold, but it is not Utopian or imprac- 
ticable. Difficulties will beset the project, for no 
enterprise of magnitude and importance is without 
them; but most of the difficulties, and hindrances 
which, a fidw years ago, would haye rendered such a 
thing hopeless and abortiye, are now entirely re- 
moved by the amazing facilities of international 
communication and of social and literary intercourse, 
brought about by this railway and the electric tele- 
graph. 

But, supposing all to be agreed as to the yalue 
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of this special object, there are considerations that 
most be disposed of before a single forward step can 
be taken : — ^First, The most jodicions and promising 
means for its initiation, progress, and accomplish- 
ment respectiyely ; and, secondly, the necessity of 
looking at home, and carefdllj considering onr own 
wants in anticipation of such an enterprise — the 
chief of which will consist in the preliminary training 
essential for the securing of a practical usefulness. 

The time to which I am limited will prevent 
my giving more than a cursoiy glance at these con- 
ditions, but it will be sufficient to convey a correct 
idea of what is aimed at. 

Eveiyone will agree that it would be a most 
desirable thing that there should be a language in 
which eveiyone^every educated person at least — 
would be able to converse fluently and intelligibly, 
quite independent of the national speech of any par- 
ticular country . 

In the existing state of things, in which diver- 
sity of practice and opinion everywhere prevails, this 
cannot be done ; any crude, arbitrary, or one-sided 
attempt, would issue in a "Babel redivivum;" and 
the so-called University Standard would only add 
another Shibboleth — another "Joeuiion argotiqw of 
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Monsieiur Paul de Kook F^re" to the general oon- 
fiifiion. It would meet with that reception on the 
Continent which usually follows the absurd '' guide 
book " attempts of nons otUrM Anglais to make our- 
selves intelligible: a low bow, accompanied by a 
look of extreme gravity, ezpressive of utter inability 
to comprehend what has been said, and of amused 
surprise which, however, owing to a proverbial 
politeness, is never betrayed. 

Briefly then, for its initiation, the right men 
being secured in different countries, and the mar 
chinery of mutual intercourse set in motion, the 
Horatian Maxim already quoted in the Preface most 
constitute the foundation and rule of procedure. It 
is not necessary to enter into learned disputation to 
prove this necessity, for the power of custom is too 
well known to be disregarded. Happily, however, 
abundant materials are at hand, already prepared 
and well adi^ted for the required purpose, and com- 
pletely obviating the necessity of resorting to '' fossil 
fragmenta," which either defy reconstruction or pro- 
duce combinations remarkable only for their discord 
and deformiiy. 

I would suggest in conclusion that such a pros- 
pect might fbrmsh an opportunity for real usefulness 
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to those who have originated, or have been engaged 
in the present Scheme. Their learning, position, and 
influence, point them out as the proper persons to 
take the initiative, and as being the most likely to 
secure the co-operation of learned men in other 
coimtries. I think they have committed a mistake 
both in facit and in prospect ; but it would be ux^'ust 
to conclude that what has been done through mis- 
directed zeal, will be maintained by bigotry or 
obstinacy. I believe that if the occasion offered, 
they would be ready to join with others in a course 
of widespread useAilness ; and nore especially with 
university scholars, who, holding different opinions, 
would not suffer their individual predilections to 
obstruct the progress of an harmonious settlement. 
In the undertaking here contemplated, their labour 
and its resiilts would not be confined within narrow 
limits ; but, as is well-ezpressed by Pope, when he 
compares the expansion of self-love into univer&fal 
benevolence to the effect produced by a pebble 
thrown on the calm surface of a lake ; there would 
assuredly succeed, in this cosmopolitan institution 
also, those spreading and still spreading circles 
within which the benefits proceeding from the centre 
would be shared and exy'oyed. 
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8o mwA iar tke ink 

We kme mam- to iiMiiiltii die 



aad ettedttuJij emied oat, womid aaks tke fixal 



Afln, loniiriB in lliii miiiil iif HMHiiMliiml Tiatiu, 
— an I'BMiitiil p«t of rli—iml edottlioe, as soon as 
ever Hie p wjec tod Standaid isr geBStal use should 
be nmtnsllyenAinwd and accepted. Thai tills would 
he found a djAcnlt and diatastelnl, and often tiiank- 
lecsdntyy in tiie fizst instonce, tiieiecanbenodoulit; 
but iheie is no aharnatire, no escape. It must be 
undertaken and p ei s e i e ied in by all countries alike, 
if ibej would erer entertain the dightest hope or 
project of ultimate success. 



THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY STANDARD OR SCHEMEJ 

or 



LBCTUEE 2.— THE CEITIOAL VIEW. 



^reCace. 



The preface to what now follows will be 
miBsed in a few words, as the subject, from its nature 
is self-explanatory. It will soon be serai that an 
attitude of hostility is taken against the ''UniTerBily 
Standard of Latin Pronunciation,'' — but, at the same 
time, it will be equaUy evident that no unfiumess, 
concealment, or deception, has been resorted to in the 
conduct of the inyestigation, and that consequent^ 
prejudice and isspnce have no part in that hoetilitj. 
To those earlier principles, forms, and usages, on whidi 
the Scheme has been (or is assumed to have been) 
construeted, full admission ai^d agreement, where 
poasible, have been conceded. But notwithstanding 
this admiaaon and this partial agreement, its general 
unsoitablenes, and the extreme difficult of its 
adaptatioii to modem practice, and more especially 
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to that of our own country, intensified moreover by ar- 
bitrary, strange, and objectless exactions, have naturally 
provoked that kind of hostility which is exempted 
from the necessity of offering any excuse or apology. 

The immediate object of these Lectures is to re- 
move all doubt and hesitation as respects an important 
issue with as little delay as possible, and to repair the 
mischief which has already been done by a prevailing 
Bupineness and indifference on the part of many who 
felt the disapointment, but who either lacked the 
energy or neglected the opportunity to resist ; always 
excepting those who had not the time at their disposal 
for such an undertaJdng. 

Be this as it may, after waiting long for other 
and abler hands to take the initiative, I find there is 
no alternative by which the chances of defeat and 
surrender can be escaped otherwise than by personally 
accepting the responsibility of conducting the case. 
Fortunately, I can do this without either fear or 
presumption; for, while acknowledging the superior 
ability and high position of those against whom I have 
to contend, I find myself so well supported by the 
opinions of many learned men, and so well provided with 
the material necessary for sustaining the action, that I 
feel no hesitation in entering the Court side by side 
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with mj learned friend and antagonist. I make this 
admission, unreservedly, at the outset, that there are 
some things in our present practice which call for 
correction and improvement if we would secure the 
desired imifbrmity. Such corrections and their com- 
pensation have for some time past occupied my own 
attention and that of many competent and experienced 
persons. 

The remedy was not far to seek, for the materials 
were familiar, and at hand, and the purpose has been 
accomplished; simply but effectually^ without the 
necessity of resorting to strange and uncouth novelties. 

This remedy or substitute will consist of a 
revision of the present practice exhibiting a few 
necessary alterations, and it is hoped that its sim- 
plicity, its easy adaptation, and fitness for all who use 
our language, will recommend it for general accept- 
ance ; at least until that Universal (in contradistinc- 
tion to University) Standard, which I ventured to 
propose at the close of my last lecture, may settle the 
question for all countries — once and for all. 

NOTE.-^ixice the above was written the sabstitated Scheme 
has been revised and adapted for immediate use, and now forms 
an appendix to these lectures. 
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THE SCHEME DISPLAYED AND ANALYSED. 

Synopm of the Uhiveriity Scheme of Latin JPronuneta- 
turn, with ^xamplea partly from the original, and 
partly euppliedfrom later editions and reprints. 



VOWBTA 




TjATIn. Pronouncibd. 


a long, as 


English 


- ah! 


• • sta -stah 


a short, ,, 


» 


- bat 


• • musa -mooBsSh 


elong „ 


99 


- eh? 


• • me -mehormay 


^ short „ 


» 


- pet 


. . Turgor - vShrShor. 


1 long a 


ee 


- see 


• • si - see 


1 short „ 


English 


- pity 


• • nisi - nissSe 


6 long „ 


aw 


- saw 


• . do - daw 


o short „ 


English 


- c5t 


. . d615 - d&wl&w * 


ulong „ 


00 


- boom 


. . tii - too 


ii short „ 


English 


- piit 


• • tiitus - tooto6s8. 


Diphthongs. 




Latin. Pronounced 


ae 


aa ay in 


I pay 


aes - ayce 


au 


„ ow in how 


baud - howd 


ei 


no equivalent 




eu 


„uin 


pure 


nearly - 


iu 


y, wee 




huic - week 
cui - co6wee 


oe 


,, oy in 


Joy 


Poena - Poyua 



* The aboye Bound for o Ion ^ has been removed from some 
of the Schemes very recently published, and the former sound has 
been restored ; it was a first concession, and others will assuredly 
follow. 
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Consonants. 


Latin. 


Pbonounckd. 


c as k 


Ex. : cis 


kiss or kees 




fades 


&hkee-ehfls 




cicero 


keakehr-raw 


g as gli 


genius 


gheh-nee-ooss 




agit 


aLgheet 


J " J 


jam 


yahm 




injustus 


eenyoostooss 


r as rr 


res 


rrehss 




auro 


owrraw 


8 as ss 


causa 


oowssah 




laus 


lowss 


V as w 


vis 


weess 


. 


vaco 


wahoau 


X as ks 


cinxi 


keenksSe 



The rest as in English ; but t must not be pronoimced 

sh before i. 
Ex. : ratio — ^rah-tee-aw. 
rotatio — ^raw-tah-tee-aw. 

Copied from the first issue, and from Schemes 
published in Cambridge and London. 

Forms of the Substituted Scheme will be given 
at the close of the Analysis, together with examples 
and quotations for the purpose of comparison. 
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of the foregoing Scheme — unth observations on the sounds 
given to the letters individually and in combination. 

VOWELS. — a long, as ah — ^amatus; a short, as in 
bat — Smo, canis. 

In the opera of Midas, the exiled Apollo is 
represented as trying to soften the rancour and excite 
the compassion of the ancient dame to whom he makes 
known his forlorn condition, by the plaintive appeal 
and touching strains of the well-known song, "Pray 
Goody." In this song occurs the line, "Bemember 
when the judgment's weak-r-the prejudice is strong." 
This is true. But we are not to conclude from this 
that prejudice is always, and exclusively, the effect 
of a weak judgment. 

Custom, long established and in which there may 
be nothing weak, will always account for, and even 
excuse, the prejudice which is naturally attached to 
it. On this principle we are ready to defend the 
practice of pronoimcing, in accordance with English 
usage, such Latin words, whether original or derived 
as are now incorporated with our language. We 
are now engaged with the first letter in the alphabet ; 
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and we all know that in England the most usual sound 
given to this letter when long is that of a, in face, 
grace, dec. : and this pronunciation includes and affects 
all incorporated words. So strong indeed is this pre- 
judice (if such a practice can be fairly stigmatised with 
that term), that no pressure however persistant, could 
avail to induce us to alter what is so natural and has 
so long prevailed. To exemplify this, statement I wiU 
append a few of the words referred to : — ^Asia, Arabia, 
Australia, Dalmatia, Pater familias, Alma mater, 
habeas corpus, caveat, fieri facias, and other law 
terms; Plato, Cato, Matron, ingrate, <fec., and manj 
others which we have not time to name : and this 
is sufficient to account for the same practice in the 
teaching of Latin in many parts of England. By 
this explanation or apology, I have neither the wish nor 
the intention to defend that practice beyond its 
legitimate claims. I admit that those claims do not 
extend to the Latin separately considered. The broad 
open sound of this leading vowel prevails everywhere 
except among ourselves, and I see no reason why the 
practice should not be generally adopted, especially as 
in most cases, it is calculated to improve the effect of 
our Latin reading. This may be done without insisting 
on the same broad pronunciation when Latin words 
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and their derivatives occur in English speech and 
reading. Carefully remembering that such a practice 
does not constitute a rule, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing words in which the broad a is to be preferred — 
Alabama, Colorado, Granada, Panamii, La Plata, and 
others. As a concession is here made in favour of 
the broad or open a for the Latin, there will be no 
necessity to give examples for the sake of comparing 
the new with the old method. 

Vowels continued — 
e long, as a in- face. 

Ex. : vene — ^vay-nay. 
cete, Kay-tay. 
^ short as ^ in bet, iac, 
Ex. : Veritas, weritas. 

But these examples are insufficient to show the 
many varieties of inflexion to which this vowel is 
subject ; and allowing for omissions, which it would 
be extremely difficult to represent by symbols, the 
above pronunciation of the vowel e may be said to 
have the sanction of Continental usage ; and, if deman- 
ded by circumstances, that sound couU be substituted 
for our present practice so far as Latin is concerned. 
But the undeviating use of a monotone would make 
that change anything but agreeable, and the same 
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objection as that pointed 'out for the vowel a in reading 
and oonyeraation would occur in this case, and would 
claim the same exemption ; for example — ^Hajbay for 
Hebe — Saylia for Gelia. XJnHke the first letter of the 
alphabet wluch has always had the two distinct sounds 
named, the vowel e has undeigone a change within a 
compamtiyely recent period, and the older pronunciation 
is still retained by the peasantry. It prevailed in 
Shakespear's time as may be gathered from FalstafiTs 
'' If reasons were as plenty as blackberries," — playing 
on the word '' reasons," which was then pronounced 
like the well-known froit " raisins." 

The present prevailing sound of e dates from the 
time of Queen Anne. Bond street, then the frivourite 
Metropolitan lounge, is supposed to have given it its 
first stamp and currency, and it soon found its way to 
Bath and other fisushionable resorts of the period. 

The conclusion therefore is that except under 
the pressure of a Universal Standard for Latin, the 
vowel e had better remain as it is, optional or accord- 
ing to locality. 

COMPARATIVE EXAMFLBS OF PbONUNCIATIOK UNDER THE 

Vowel E. 
Old Practice,; Hor. Ep. ; lib. 1-12. 
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Ne tllm^n Ignores, quo sit Rdman^ 16oores : 
Cant&bSr, Agrippae, Claudi virtutS N^ronls Arm^nlus 

c^cldlt. 

The New Scheme — 
Nay t^mSn eegnawrace quaw seet Rawman^ l&w caw 

race, 
Cant&b^r, Agreep pay, ClSudee wirtoot&y N&y-raw- 

neece. 

ArmS^ynleoos k&ykSedeet. 

Vowels continued — 
i'lQng, as ee in see, or as i in machine. 

Latin Ex. : amici — ^amee-kee ; I short, as in pin. 

Latin Ex. : mlhl, Ubl, sibf . 

■ 

The short i is, from its nature, common to all 
languages, and needs no explanation. But the long i 
cannot be so dismissed ; the pronunciation given to it 
by the new Scheme, is that which prevails over the 
continent of Europe, and, with such a sanction, it is 
certainly entitled to our respect ; but the new Scheme 
goes fiEtrther than this. It asserts a plausible claim to 
change at once and for ever our isolated practice with 
regard to that vowel. I have considered this point 
most carefully, and the conclusion at which I have 
arrived, after much thought, is, that (in this instance) 
we should steadily hold to our national pronunciation. 
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at least until obliged to yield (if that time should ever 
arrive) to the accepted obligations of a Uniyersal 
System, and to that alone. For I feel quite convinced 
that even if the change were confined to the Latin, 
Englishmen would never cease to regret, when reading 
that language, the loss of a sound to which they 
are not only accustomed ' but attached, as belong- 
ing to their native speech. It is worthy of remark 
that this Boimd is of frequent recurrence in the 
Greek, imparting to it a fine manly tone j whereas the 
Latin, if once deprived of that sound in the single 
vowel, possesses no means of replacing it, owing to 
the absence of those diphthongal combinations which 
abound in the Greek. 

It is quite natural to suppose that the Romans, 
when introducing words derived from other languages, 
would adopt as nearly as possible the original pronun- 
ciations, and that this would be done in all cases where 
there existed no reason whatever for changing it. 
Hence it is very probable that the following Greek 
words and their Latin equivalents would resemble each 

other in sound as well as in orthography : — 
Greek. Latix. English. 

ci8o)Aov. idolum. idol, image. 

B 
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Gbemk. 


Latin. 


English. 

* 


oucos. 


▼iciis. 


a dweUiiig. 


oivos. 


Yiniua. 


yine. 


TOCJCiAoS. 


Picas, Piok 


Pied, Magpie, 
Woodpei^er, Ac 



Suck coincidenoeB are at least remarkable and 
well worthy of attentioii, and the aho^e and shnilar 
-examples may be fiurlj addaoed in fiuronr of our 
Knglish practice with respect to the vowel L 

As it win not be nnprofitable, I will ask per- 
mission to dwell on this part of the sabject a few 
moments longer; although what is advanced may be 
said to have no bearing on the Scheme beyond the 
effect produced by contrast, and, to a certain degree, 
by prejudice, which, as before observed, will naturally 
attend any long contmued and peculiar custom. This 
•clinging to custom, which* I have termed prejudice 
perhaps not very correctly, is not the mere effect of 
accident or caprice, but may be traced backward to 
sounds which are the natural growth of the constmo- 
tion, and in some measure of the Grenius, of our 
language. The contrast, therefore, between the con- 
tinental and insular usage with regard to the vowel i, 
is fixed and unalterabla The original pronunciation 
was even more marked than the present. The full 
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diphthongal oi prevailed until within a comparatiyelj 
recent period, and is still in conunon use among the 
peasantry who are the faithful custodians of a nation's 
history in this particular more than in any other. But 
the broader sound is not confined to the peasantry of 
England. In Ireland (especially in the middle and 
southern counties), it is commonly heard in good 
society. Indeed, strangers cannot fiedl to have noticed 
the soffc and musical ''0 moy " of Erin's fair daughters 
of the educated class, and this becomes doubly inter- 
esting when followed up by " I shall doy,"* an expres- 
sion calculated to alarm a novice who would naturally 
suppose that the young lady was prematurely booked 
for Clontarf or Harold's Cross,t but the real meaning 
of which is that she is greatly fatigued, or has had her 
exemplary patience completely worn out, or worse still, 
that she is tormented by a pitiless toothache, or by 
some other unwelcome visitor of that disagreeable 
family. In any case it greatly assists the evidence in 
&vour of a uniform custom which (if we except Scot- 
land) prevaQed throughout the British Islands, not so 

NoxB. — Scotland must be excepted from this broad pronun- 
oiatioii of the vowel i. With them the custom has always been 
that which is now common in England, as life, wife, &o., except 
in a few words; as, for example : — " Let us do or die," (pron. dee). 

* AngUce, '* tired to death," a common and equiyalent expression, 
t Two C^etaiies near Dublin. 
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long ago as some would imagine (witneas, among other 
evidence of the same kind, certaiD Rhjmes in Dr. 
Johnson's Londonj and Pope's DunciMt^y and therefore 
it cannot be thought surprising that we should con- 
tinue to giye it the preference, at least in its modified 
or semi-diphthongal sound, to the Latin on both sides 
the Irish ChanneL As I have taken the liberty of 
quoting a few words which I heard &11 from ** ladies' 
lips," in support of my present argument, perhaps I 
cannot do better than dose this section of the Analysis 
with a felicitous passage from Leitch Ritdiie's Irehmd 
Pictwresque amd Romantic : — ^^ Instead of the national 
brogue, the Irish lady has a certain buoyancy of accent 
which distinguishes her from all other women. . This 
is the finer part of the Irish character, manifested in 
sound. This accent gives point to the most common- 
place saying, and adds brilliancy to wit. To describe 
a thing so slight and etherial is impossible ; but anyone 
who has enjoyed the conversation of an Irish lady of 
rank, beauty, and Uterary tastes, must have felt what 
it is." 

Such is my own experience ; and that experience 
obliges me to say that the few words I have ventured 
to give as a specimen, however much to the purpose 
as evidence in a particular case, can convey no 
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idea of the effect produced by such conyersationi 
as those referred to in the extract just related ; and 
I hope that although I have taken the liberty of in- 
dulging in a little harmless banter, I shall be ac- 
quitted of the slightest intentional disrespect towards 
the fair daughters of Erin, Of them, and of the 
country they adorn, my recollections are far too agree- 
able, and, I may add with perfect sincerity, too grate* 
fid to admit of such a possibility. 

The comparative examples under this section 
will consist of the three words representing the shortest 
dispatch ever transmitted by a military leader, the 
concise bulletins of the First Napoleon not excepted. 
When Julius Caesar conquered Pham&ces, King of 
Pontus, after a short and feeble resistance on the part 
of that monarch, he sent on the evening of the same 
day the following despatch to the Roman Senate — 

"Veni, Vidi, Vici." 
which pronounced as directed by the new Scheme, is 
"Waynee, Weedee, Weekee." 

Vowels continued — 
^ long, as aw in daw. 
Latin Ex. : volo, pronounced wawlaw. 
^ short, as in ndt, &c. 
Latin Ex. : pdtiiis, pronounced p5tt8e0os. 
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The short sound giyen to this Towel is quite natural, 
simply because it is unavoidable ; but why it should 
be pronounced aw in preference to when long it ia 
not easy to conceive. We become conscious of one 
thing only — that the change demanded is most dis- 
agreeable, and quite as unnecessary as disagreeable. 
It entirely ignores and puts to silence the fine "ore 
rotundo*' sound so much approved by the Romans 
themselves. Its effect may easily be tried, for there 
are few lines in Latin that will sot furnish the oppor- 
tunity. Here is one taken at hazard : — 

" Yoluptatis ezcitatio, annis rotatis, perdit gustum." 
And it reads thus as per Scheme — 
" Wawllooptahteece egg-seat tahteeaw, annie'ss rawtah- 

teece pared-eat goose-tiim." 
I leave the conclusion to your own ear and taste. I 
have seen in some non-official copies the customary 
sound of this vowel restored, while the rest has been 
left unaltered. This proves that the Scheme had some 
adherents who objected to a pill too nauseous for an 
otherwise obsequious and capacious swallow. 

It was only just now I had to apologise for pass- 
ing abruptly "firom grave to gay." Let me now 
request your indulgence for taking the opposite course 
of passing "from lively to severe." The digression 
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refers to an opposite extreme to the one complained of 
as regards the pronimciAtion of the vowel 9. It will 
have been noticed that with some yomig people of 
ftshion, and e^)ecially with some of the younger 
cleEgy, there is a growing habit of uttering the o in 
an attenuated nuumeri as if it were escaping half 
strangled fix>m their lips. It would be difficult to 
determine which of the extremes referred to would be 
the most objectionable. We haye expressed our disap- 
proTal of the former; and as regards the latter, it 
would be equally imposnble to approve of a practice 
that would be hissed off the stage, and laughed at, or 
barely tolerated by the Senate or the Bar. The indi- 
vidual who adopts such a pronunciation may be 
thoroughly manly and self-possessed, and yet the prac- 
tice complained of conveys the impression of personal 
effeminacy, and, when heard from the pulpit or reading 
desk, is too often associated with a monotonous drawl, 
than which nothing can be more destructive of the 
effects intended to be produced by a religious service. 
It has of late years become a practice in some 
of our country churches to have the lessons read by 
laymen. To this there can be no objection when it is 
adopted as some relief to clergymen whose health is 
not strong, and who would otherwise have to perform 
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wmmHj ao^ vidi Urn jaaii& tbe Ufeoi^^hdieBB^ or tte 
■BBducafted pottioiiL To tbcnk tbe ciil b aeDiQia% ftr 
if tli^ cauQiii hear, or go svij imiii^pRaMd wHh viwl 
thcj do kour, iditj aie defitmuded of a sacred nj^xi^ 
and are kft to starre fer want of thai food vludi is 
their cliailwU need; conacgoently, flie greatest care 
dioold he taken thai tiie ka ao ni are not diavled 
out in a whining indistinct, or acaroeij andifale nM»o> 
tiMie; or, on the other hand, hairied oat in a stentorian 
joiee, deioid alike of i^pfvoptiate modnlation and intel- 
ligent renderii^. In hoA cases^ a Tokse has hecn heard; 
hot in the one it has heen ^aoonding hnas,'* in the 
other '^a tinkfii^ cymbaL" To hoth the words of 
Viiga aptly apply— 

** Yox— et preterea nihiL* 
Not long since, I was nnexpectedfy famished with a 
praetical confinnation of the <^pim<Mii just ezpreawd : 
The rector of a parish in the South of Ireland having 
Ulen into ill health, adYertiaed for a curate to assist 
him in his doties. After some time, a joong English 
cleigymen was engaged, possessed of many excellent 
qoalities^ bat who had contracted the hahit to which 
aDasion has jost been made to sach a degree^ that it 
was painfbDy conspicaoos in the whole of the service. 
One CTening, a party of firiends were invited to meet 
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the whole of the seryice ; but, at the same time, it is 
a matter which demands careful discrimination, and 
should never be resorted to without first ascertaining 
the capability of the reader. 

Within certain limitations the following lines of 
Horace should, as &r as possible, distinguish the person 
selected, for they will apply to a reader as well as an 
author :-^ 

''Ingenium cui sit, cui mens diyinior; atque os 
Magna soniturum, des nominis hujus honorem/' 
Ability to comprehend the subject, fervour and earnest- 
ness in appropriating it, and a just anJ eloquent 
delivery, to produce a right impression. 

There is no part of the service more important 
than the reading of the Scriptures; the Greek verb 
dvaylvtaa-K^iv (to read emphatically and intelligently) 
conveys the proper idea. A style which contains the 
qualities just named, is sure to find its way to the 
appreciation of the listener, and it is impossible to lay 
too much stress on the necessity for such an observance. 
When this part of divine service is entrusted to incom- 
petent persons it is always felt to be an infliction by the 
educated part of a congregation, who, however, possess 
the power of correcting the evU by subsequent reading 
and expounding for themselves; but is not so, or 
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usually so, with the young, the thoughtless, or the 
uneducated portion. To them the evil is serious, for 
if they cannot hear, or go away unimpressed with what 
they do hear, they are defrauded of a sacred right, 
and are left to starve for want of that food which is 
their chiefest need; consequently, the greatest care 
should he taken that the lessons are not drawled 
out in a whining, indistinct, or scarcely audible mono- 
tone; or, on the other hand, bawled out in a stentorian 
yoice, devoid alike of appropriate modulation and intel- 
ligent rendering. In both cases, a voice has been heard; 
but in the one it has been ^' sounding brass," in the 
other ''a tinkling cymbal." To both the words of 
Virgil aptly apply — 

" Vox— et preterea nihil" 
Not long since, I was imexpectedly furnished with a 
practical confirmation of the opinion just expressed : 
The rector of a parish in the South of Ireland having 
£aJlen into ill health, advertised for a curate to assist 
him in his duties. After some time, a young English 
clergymen was engaged, possessed of many excellent 
qualities, but who had contracted the habit to which 
allusion has just been made to such a degree, that it 
was painfully conspicuous in the whole of the service. 
One evening, a party of friends were invited to meet 
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a brother of the rector, a professional gentleman from 
the north of Ireland, well known for his superior 
elocutionary ])Owers. At the usual time for evening 
deyotion, the curate, alter reading a few passages in a 
style which an old lady present, of lively imagination, 
compared to the buzzing of a bee in a tin can, recol- 
lecting what he had heard of their eloquent visitor, 
expressed a desire to hear him read, which was of 
course immediately seconded by those present; the 
portion of Scripture selected was one of the concluding 
chapters of Isaiah. The effect was remarkable, but in 
the case of the curate the admiration he felt in common 
with the rest, proceeded from a totally different cause 
from that which he had expected. In the early part of 
his clerical career, he had been curate to the Bev. 
Joshua Noyes D.D., a pulpit orator of the grandiloquent 
school, ponderous alike in person and sesquepedalian 
periods. Despairing of success in any attempt to 
emulate the qualities of so self-possessed and accom> 
plished a Boanerges, he fell into the opposite extreme 
of a drowsy monotony. On the present occasion, he 
looked for a display that would remind him of his 
former chief; something grand and senorous; some- 
thing to ''let the audience know he was there," as 
Captain Boodle would express it. Quite the reverse of all 
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this, there was no fiiss, no parade. In a yoice subdued^ 
but deep, clear and impressiye, every word was distinctly 
beard ; and not only beard but felt, as eacb succeeding 
passage was rendered with an empbasis so marked, so 
searching, and at the same time so persuasive, that, 
like " the still, small, voice," which penetrated recesses 
impervious to the thunder, it found its way to the 
hearts as well as the understanding of all present. 
There must'have been great power [to produce effects 
BO irresistibly responsive, and yet there was no appa- 
rent effort. It is easily explained. The secret of 
such power is to be found (next, of course, to sincerity 
and a right understanding and appreciation of the 
matter) in self-abnegation, and an unobtrusive manner^ 
the opposite of which are the usual and most prominent 
features of a pompous and inflated delivery. 

There is another style, besides the loud and . 
the monotonous, only two common, and which should 
be carefully avoided; it is the affectation of contrasts; 
a fluctuation of the voice between a scarcely audible 
whisper and a startling scream. 

We read in Shakespeare, " 'Tis well to have a 
'^giant's strength, but not to use it as a giant." It 
is just so with a powerful voice. 'Tis well for those 
who are so gifted, but it is' in the judicious restraint 
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and management of that organ that the finest effects 
of oratory are produced. 

It is unnecessary to give the comparatiye examples 
in this place, as the difference of sound and effect 
between the new and the old methods may be gathered 
from what was quoted for another purpose. 

VowKLS, continued — 
Q long, as 00 in book. 
Latin Ex. : TiLtiis— TootCos. 
il short, as oo ii;! foot. 
Latin Ex. : piidiciis — pdodicSos. 

Here we are presented with another of those 
monotone vowel-sounds to which we are required to 
confine ourselves. No exception, no explanation, no 
variety, is even alluded to. Such restriction (it might 
be called ''oral tyranny'*) is unknown in other lan- 
guages. The Spaniards, by circumflection; the Italians, 
by changing the liquid 1 into i ; the French, Germans, 
and others, by accentuation ; and ourselves, by custom 
after such ot our consonants as will admit of it, — all 
.possess, and have long observed the liquid pronuncia- 
tion of this vowel, and the same may be said of its 
[various intonations. The peculiar grace imparted to 
the Greek language by suph words as Euphemia, 
Euphrosyne, dba, may have affected the pronunciation 
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of the single yowel u in languages where the diphthong 
ea is of rare occurrence. What might have been the 
Roman custom in this instance, or to what extent, if 
at all, cannot now be ascertained ; but the monotone 
to which that custom is restricted bj the Scheme is in 
most instances of its application anything but agree- 
able to the ear. 

Comparative. Examples — u. 
XJtrum horum mavis accipe. 
Scheme. — Ootroom hawroom mahwiss ak k!pp&j. 
Diphthongs. 
The Analysis of this part of the Scheme may be 
dismissed with a few remarks, as its incompleteness 
and uncertainty with respect to those literal combina- 
tions which form but a small part of the syllabic 
structure of the Latin, are freely admitted. The two 
or three diphthongs, however, to which a pronuncia- 
tion is assigned, are • not promising specimens ; as, 
witness the following, — ^au, like ow in cow, town, 

Latin Ex. : 

Augustus — Owgoos-tooss. 

Aurea lacunaria aularum Qaudii. 

OwritySh lak-coo-nah-ree-ah ow-lah-room Cloudy-ce. 
This pronunciation is one [of those borrowed &dm the 
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Oerman, which i^ no proof of its haying been the 
Itoniaji. 

oe, like oi in toil, soil 
Latin Examples : Poena— Poinah; Coelum — Coiloom. 

U, followed by other vowels in succession, gives 
with q and c the following : — 

Qui, Quoe, Quod — Coowee, Cooway, Coowod. 

Cujus — Goojooss. 

Cui — Coowee, &c. 

And the pronoun Hie, &c., reads as follows : — 

Hie, Hoec, Hoc — ^Heek, Hajk, Hawk. 

Hujus — Hoojooss. 

Huic — Wheek, &c. 

The remainder of the diphthongs are passed over and 
left to ordinary usage. 

Consonants. — As in English, with the following 
exceptions : — 

c and g, always hard, as, cis — keess; genu — ghaynoo. 

j and V, always soft, as, jus — ^yooss ; vis — ^weess. 

s, always sharp, as in hiss ; ex. : rosa — rowssaL 

r, like rr ; ex. : virtus — whirrtooss. 

t, hard before i, as, rofatio— rawtahteeaw. 

We have now reached, and are about to consider, 
that part of the Scheme which opposes a bold firont, 
and is ready to claim a victory by challenging contra- 
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dictioxi ; but there is little or no cause for alarm not- 
withstanding. 

Preliminary to anj remarks which oar Analysis 
of the Consonants may render necessaiy, it may be as 
well to state, as the best means of anticipating op- 
posite opinions, that it is not in a spirit of contradic- 
tion as regards the truth of the original sounds 
assigned to the foregoing and other letters, that the 
scope of the argument is pursued. Indeed, looking at 
what we have before us, and forward to the issue for 
which we are contending, it is a matter of indifference 
whether the principles on which that Scheme has 
evidently been constructed are true or false. If fidse, 
it is for that reason destitute of special claim, and yet 
might be acceptable on merits of its own. If true, 
and the claim could be entertained on that score, it 
might be worthless notwithstanding, owing to certain 
imperfections, omissions, and flEdse or weakly supported 
oondusions in its reconstruction; and as we shall en- 
deavour to show, it is virtually worthless to us, be- 
cause, owing partly to the imperfect use made of the 
materials supplied, and partly to other causes, natural 
and SBsthetic, we find it so difficult to reduce to prac- 
tice. 

Instead, therefore, of closing too abruptly this, 
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the last section of the Analysis by comparative ex- 
amples, (which indeed have ahready been anticipated 
among those of the First Lecture,) it will be better to 
proceed at once to the observations necessitated bj 
this, more than by any other, division of the Scheme, 
the better to exemplify and defend the real grounds on 
which the argument for its rejection is founded. Such 
a course will facilitate the progress and shorten the 
discussion of the whole subject. Controversy in such 
matters depends for its success on the point of view 
taken ; and there- is so much room for divergence of 
opinion, that the result in either case is seldom con- 
clusive or satisfactory. The remark of Boccaccio-*- 
''Ogni uomo che sa lettera, non e savio," conveys, 
among other meanings, a caution against a too precipi- 
tate judgment in verbal and phonetic disputes. 

Of those grounds of procedure, to which re- 
ference has just been made, there are some that are 
not the less strong because simple and natural. As in 
the effect or the appreciation of most things, the 
natural senses are concerned, so, in the instance 
before us, the ear has much to do in the appreciation 
and settlement of the question at issue. Some per- 
sons have no sense of taste, and as a consequence no 
relish for the food which supports them; some are 
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colour blind, and are thus deprived of one great source 
of enjoyment ; in others the sense of smell is so obtuse 
or depraved that to them ''A rose" — not **hj any 
other name" only, but by any other scent (and all 
scents are not agreeable) — ^'^ would smell as sweet; 
and in like manner there are many persons (erudite 
scholars by no means excepted) who are destitute of 
the smallest taste for music, to whom one tune is 
much the same and quite as good as another, and who 
would be incapable of discriminating between the 
splendid performances of a Paganini or a Joachim and 
those of an itinerant organ-grinder. 

Now the Scheme itself furnishes presumptive 
evidence that its authors, however gifted in other re- 
spects, are sadly deficient in the appreciation of 
musical sounds. We may feel sorry for this on their 
individual account, because we are fully aware of the 
loss they sustain by such a privation. But compassion 
itself has its limits. We cannot, if we would, ignore or 
dismiss the fact that what they have undertaken is for a 
whole people ; that from this circumstance it derives 
its chief importance, and that this importance will, in 
its turn, be estimated by the intrinsic value of what is 
produced. Such considerations completely shut out 
the idea of any inferiority in this Scheme as compared 
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irith' that which it professes to supersede. Anything 
short of a manifest superiority must implicate hoth 
the work and its constructor!^ and place them at a 
disadvantage. Now in making this comparison, one 
of the first things by which it should be tried is its 
fitness as a vehicle of rhythm, melody, and expression. 
We have the highest authority for this. At the 
Olympic and other Gredan festivals, music, and the 
accompanying graces of action, attitude, voice, and a 
Just and natural delivery, were essential to the success 
of th^ lyric and other compositions which compete 
for the prize, or otherwise sought distinction. This 
was the outward expression of the soul of poetry; 
' and, like music — pronunciation, with its modulations 
and emphases — was one of its exponents. 

The subject and its treatment, the choice of words, 
and the pronunciation, were in a condition of mutual 
•dependence. Defect in any one, was sure to act un- 
favourably on the rest ; and what was true then, can- 
not be untrue or inapplicable now. Our concern is 
almost exclusively with the lastruamed ; which, unlike 
the other two, being an accidental and variable con- 
stituent, may be good, bad, or indifferent, according 
to circumstances, such as the taste or skill of those 
who originated or who continue to practice it. For 
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whatever may< be the exoeEenoe of a pieoe in othef 
Tespe^iSs; if^ when read aload^ ihh aofunds' widch fall 
u]^n tike ear fdl t6 lenKst- ohr syiilpathj, it is beoaose. 
the respcfnsiVB'^oiioidff within us^' are- not tondisd^'oi^ 
refoisfe to^ harmbnise^with whatisfadse or insxpid> and 
when, besides being false, those sounds are hardi and 
disoordant, they catt only servd to excite 'disgosti and 
hence every sense of the true and beautiful is soon 
dissipated and desti^yed 

In this^ place, sdtne will say — " We do not, id* 
*^ deed"^ we caonot, dispute' the truth of psopositioni^ 
" whu^are stif'^vldent, but ' who isix^dMde in the 
" case befiinre us 1 ' for you nohist be aware, as- weH as 
'^ ourselves, that tiierd are' at th6* present moment, 
** mahy influential -piarsons who- are, t>r' whb* seem to be, 
** actuated by >^ opposite opioidn, and who are zedously 
** engaged in pufdiingfbrward the new system into general 
''practice;" 'Hiis is a question which cannot be; an- 
swered on the responsibility of an individual. At least 
the attempt, of- possible, would be premature. Much 
yet remains to be said, and the issue will be found in 
the deliberate and unanimous judgment of seteral 
learned and experienced men, to wh(»n the substance 
of these lectures has been submitted What the final 
and public decision may be is still involved in doubt. 
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But in the mean time, as in other caseB of uncertainty, 
we can only say ''Ghacun a son gout/' or ''Utrum 
horum maTis accipe ; " which scrap of Latin has already 
been spelt phonetically in accordance with the directions 
of the New Scheme, and may assist in bringing about 
a decision. 

To return to the Analysis. It only remains now 
to dispose of the Consonants. 

It is not against the original hard pronunciation 
of c and g even before e and i that we are contending, 
but against that ha/rdomdfaet line which shuts out 
the probability of an occasional and gradual softening 
of those letters in ancient times, and denies the 
liberty and propriefcy of observing such a custom in 
our own. If that custom can be shown to have 
existed at a remote period, and its use during a long 
interval up to our own times can be satisfactorily 
explained and vindicated, I confess myself quite un- 
able to account for the motive, or to comprehend 
either the justice or the necessity of such an arbitrary 
demand for our future pronimciatiou of Latin, as that 
which stands out so prominently in the New Scheme. 
Upon this point we do not hesita{e to join issue. We 
object to that part of the Scheme which states that c 
and g should always be hard, and j and v aXvoofya soft 
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MB not only injarious in effect, but as resting on prin- 
ciples which are either obsolete, or have not been 
satisfactorily proyed. Nor is this objection inconsistent 
with the admission that there are many cases in which 
the hard sound of c («c) is evident, but which it wonld 
be extremely inconvenient, indeed scarcely possible to 
alter now after so long a continuance of the prevailing 
usage. But we more especially protest against the 
peremptory and uncompromising manner in which the 
modem (or rather the prewnt) practice — ^for it has 
subsisted too long to be called modem — ^is uncere- 
moniously stifled, or sponged out, as if it were an 
egr^ous blunder, instead of being one of. those naturae 
and inevitable changes to which all languages are 
subject, and which, in process of time, become firmly 
established, and fiilly endorsed by learned authority 
and general consent. 

Those words of Horace — " Fingere einctutis non 
exaudita Cetheg^s contingit ** — ^will apply here just as 
forcibly to sound or pronunciation, as in that sentence 
they apply to words. And again we have the same 
high authority as to the rights as well as the power of 
custom, for he plainly declares that, although what 
has long been forgotten or disused may be revised ; 
this cannot be done by the will or decision of a few^ 
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wtat^vetr may be iheir pretentioiiB to dictate to eihen^ 
but it .muBtidependfiiKfeiittly onihe demands and .i^ 
dedaion of imsUmiy which is sivlj another ezpcesaioik 
fiur^e wiU of the .commumty. fiia words are — 
Miilta renaacentur 41U& jam eecidere, cadentque, 
.'QusD nunc sunt in honore/vooabnla. 

If OF mark the force of wl^tt fbUowa. 

Si :rol6t tuua. 
Qaom penes achitrium est, et jus at norma loquendi* 

On .tiieae groimda, therefore, engaged in the 
adYQcacy of a long preyailing custom, and of the rights 
whioh time and the ajpproval of the learned with 
respect to that custom have conferred on the com- 
munity ; we again jffotest against an arbitrary re- 
imposition of what is obsolete, unauthorised, and un- 
congeniaL 

G being the representative of the Greek Kappa,, 
was necessarily a hard consonant, but it differed in 
one important respect fix>m the Oreek letter, owing to 
its susceptibility of being affected by certain forms 
pecidiajr to the language to .which it belonged The 
Greek fyom ita peculiar syllabic construction abounds 
with those resousoes which admit of the recurrence of 
hard consonants, without aHowing them to disturb the 
melody .by any perceptible harshness. The Latin on 
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tbe other band, ifirom tbe abseBce of dipbthoiigal and 
other vocal combinations, requires, under oertainicir- 
cuokstancea, a scrffcening of the hard consonants as 
indispensable to the preservation of euphony, and to 
this requirement the letter C, now under consideration, 
most have yielded naturaUy. As a rule, the Romans 
did not indicate this practice by a change of ortlu^^ra- 
phy, but it is revealed and plainly exemplified in the 
proper name Accius, which also appears in the two forms, 
Actius and Attius, and there can be no doubt iif the 
latter having been the true and geoBial pronunciation. 
From this we may gailier, and even, safely conclude 
iihttt the meeting of two C's in otiier words would be 
similarly affected and equally objectionable; take 
'' accido " and '' accipio " for example. To avoid such 
a harsh and disagreable pronunciation as ^'Akkido," 
** Akkid^re,'' akkipio, akkip^re, d^. These words would 
almost naturally resolve themselves into ''Ac-si-^o," 
or " AtHsi-do,** ac-sip-io, dec. ; and so far from this being 
improbable, we have only to refer to the Greek in 
which will be foimd a frequent recurrence of the mutual 
interchange of the letters t and s — a strong evidence in 
favour of the above examples of transition, since it is 
well known that the latins were influenced by the 
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GiedL ftae^doe whai it ooold be employed oomiBteatlj 
with ihexr own Terinl fimnflL 

Bui periiaps & still betto' answer will be fimnd 
in the actual practioe of the RnifM^ig when ohan^g 
^f gf ^f ^ ^ the present into s in the pteter peifeci ; 
e^ panx>, pazsi; BanciOy Bansi; mnlgeo, mnlsi ; 
video, Tisi, sentiOy aensiy Ac This reasoning will be 
objected to bj some who affirm that the hissing soond 
of s was nerer given to c. AQowing them all the 
advantage derivable fix>m sodi a oonjecture (for it is 
only conjecture) the aigoment for the softening of the 
consonant is not affected by the objection^ for the 
simple reason that there are several modes of softening 
without resorting to the letter s at aU; snch as chi 
(It.), th (Span.) ; ts and z, eithor combined or separate, 
and probably others now lost. 

I have not, while I write, a copy of M. Mnnro's 
pamphlet at hand ; bnt^ if I rightly recollect, he gives 
it as his opinion that the Romans pronomioed exactly 
as they spelt, and that changes in pronunciation were 
always indicated by a corresponding change in the 
spelling of words, so that we ought to adapt our 
pronunciation to the syllables as handed down to us. 
To a certain extent this is true as to proper names, 
for instance, which are not likely to suffer by a literal 
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change, and it holds good in the distinction of in- 
dependent dialects. But the case is otherwise with 
the common and abstract words of a language which 
cannot afford to part with their orthographic root, 
although it may become undistinguishable in certain 
phases of pronunciation. So that it cannot be asserted 
that the Romans always pronounced as they spelt. 
All our experience of modem languages, . with the 
pronimciation of which we are acquainted, is decidedly 
against Mr. Mimro*s conclusion, and it is not likely 
that the Romans, in cases where the soimd differed 
from the construction, would resort to a phonographic 
expedient, the effect of which in numerous cases would 
be so completely to alter the appearance of the words 
as not only to disguise their meaning, but to obliterate 
all connexion with their roots and cognates. Phono- 
graphy is useful to shorthand writers; but, for the 
most part, it is otherwise pernicious. It is the chief 
antagonist of those essentials in which the vitality of 
a language consists, and it is only when these essentials 
are not interfered with that it can be resorted to 
with safety. Most of the attempts to reflect the pro- 
nunciation of a language by this system have proved 
signal failures. I have a lively recollection of a French 
pronouncing dictionary, published by a worthy pundit 



of the << Diy-'afrduat'^' sckooly aiuoh jrell mwtoi a 
place axnoi^ ^^ The eunoBities of litenubane^" 

G. — ^Again the Eiraacaa G. (wbieh mns lOogqate 
and interchangeable mth C), was subject to ixiflaences 
simdlar to those just described. Aggero, for examine, 
would most Hkelj be softened by giTiog the sound 
of d to the first g, and making the second either 
guttural or liquid, for such would, no doubt, be the 
common expression of the medial G ; and a cemark- 
aloie instance of its susc^ytibilitj of being softened, 
will be giwea. as we proceed. 

J. — It is required \jj Uie Scheme that this letter 
should always be pronounced as the En^BdiT — «s 
Jus, yooss, &c. Apart horn custom, which holds the 
reins and will fureyall, this is radically wrong. 
Admitting its .dose oonnezion with the oo!mp>n6nt 
▼owel i, the lengthened sound of which it frequently 
assumes, it is not on that account the less connected 

• 

with its other and leading component D, the sound 
of which becomes sensibly mixed with the vowel, and 
forms the letter J. This comes out ^^»9Ay from the 
investigation of certain compounds. 
Ex: Sius Pater— Diupiter^-Jupiter. 

Dianus — Janus, and (raro) — rDiana — Jimiu 
One of its original fonns appears with the two l«fidtfig 
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letters joined, tke D being uppermoet, -and that i^Fiabel 
slightly alt^ied, ig^etffl in use. 

It is worthy of remark t^at tibie J in Mi^or is 
represented by G in Magis, — ^plainly exhibiting a re- 
action of the two consonants, — the J demaacting a 
softened sound in the G, aod the G just as plainly 
pointing to the true consonantal sound of the J in 
Major. The origin of &e Italian Gi for J is, we think, 
traceable to the same cause. Hiose curious in such 
matters will have no difficulty in traei]^ ihe Irr^nlar 
comparison through a regular f<Min of Magnus, from 
which will be seen the manner m whidi the J in Mi^or 
was produced, and the irregular comparison of Mains 
admits of ihe fbllowing explanation, and furnishes 
anol^r and very strong testimony in favour of the 
consonantal pronunciation of J. — ^Malua — bad — ^Pejor, 
worse, Pessimus, worst ; Pejor, like the adverb Pessum, 
is derived from Pes — Pedis — ^the foot, — base — Slowest 
part, iic.y being the opposite of Caput, the highest and 
(from its being the seat of intelligence), the best part of 
the human form, — ^thus we have from Pedi, — (dative 
of Pes), Pedior = Pejor-worse and Pedissimus » Pas- 
simus-worst ; and here it is sem that Di originates 
the sound of J in pejor. The T sound was, however, 
very fisequent, as may be understood from its close 
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connection with the Towel L Ist It would be soft- 
tened by all preoeeding consonants with which it 
would blend, as "Gredat Judeos,* '^ Subjudice," ^kc 
2nd. When two eeparate words were compounded, 
as etiam for et jam. 3rd. When distinctness of pro- 
nunciation was necessary, as in aio, each of which 
Yowels, being a separate sylable, and liable to be 
hurried over as if there were only two, that word was 
written aijo by Cfcero, Quintilian and others. 4th. 
Quantity in verse also required sometimes the elision ; 
sometimes the softening ; and, not unfrequentiy, the 
change of the consonant into its constituant vowel I, 
as " abicit " for '' abjecit, &c. 

It will assist a comparison between the two 
foregoing phases of this consonant, briefly to state the 
testimonyjin favour of the Italian mode of pronuncia- 
tion, and along with it, that of Southern Europe. 

The expansion of J into Gi, as Giovanni from 
Juvenes, Giusto frt)m Justus, seems to have originated 
in the necessity of preventing mistakes as to the true 
pronunciation by resolving the symbol into its simple 
elements. 

Several other examples might be added, but the 
one following will be sufficient.. 

The Italian Giomo is a direct derivation from 
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Diumus, and thence we derive the French Jour, 
Jonm^^ and the English Journal, Journey, dec. 

Now it is a well-ascertained fact, that of the 
numerous dialects which spread throughout Italj 
and the provinces after the fall of the Roman Empire, 
that of Tuscany and the States immediately adjacent, 
was the least corrupted from the original Latin; 
and subsequently, in the Lingua T6scana or Volgare, 
was to be found the nearest reflection of the ancient 
speech. 

On the other hand, the Northern tribes, who 
successiyely settled in the conquered provinces, and 
mingled with the Roman colonists, would, while the 
infusion of the new language was proceeding, naturally 
retain, as far as possible, their own pronunciation of 
particular letters and forms, and this will satisfactorily 
account for a practice which still subsists. Their G 
had always been as it is now, either hard or guttural, 
and their J an open or double vowel expression, not 
a unisonant letter. The probability is, that all those 
dialects reflected, in different degrees, the sounds, 
sometimes pure, sometimes provincial, which had pre- 
existed in the original language, for in all, notwith- 
standing marked shades of difference, a certain 
agreement can be detected. From the plains of 
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Italy' to <' UHiiBa Tnrle/' tkese OTidencte are t<^ be' 
found, and from- these alone cam aojihiQg rdiaMe h^ 
drawn and oonjectored of a former and long: buried 
usage. They who are not satisfied with^ such eyidenoe», 
althoo^ seattered and imperfect, wiU only waste tiifeir 
time iii attmn^ to reoonstmet, by artifidal- and 
patchwork expenmeiits, «ft alphabet profesnng to reoidl 
and reanimate thetme (Hronimeiation of the ancitot 
speech from thesepnldtreB of Etniria or otiier and 
similar depositories of a remote antiquity. At the'best, 
this is bat a ''yetata quedtio;" there are two sides to 
the medal^ eadki having its own significance, and each 
claiming an equal right to inspeetion. 

There is no room for the palliation of that side 
which has usurped an authority over the other, 
and has acted in direct defiance of that right whi<di,- as 
has already been ezi^ained, is the prop^y not of 
individualB but of ike whole cottmmnity. 

y. The evidence against the pronunciation pro- 
posed bjr the Uniyersity Scheme for the letter Y (yia. : 
always like the English W) is, if possible, still moi^ 
complete and condusiye. In most cases it carries its 
own eyidenee with it, since the words in which it is 
used would be absolutely unptxmiounffieable under the 
conation imposed. It is not denied, for one moment-, 
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that there eidsts a v^ry close ocmmexion between' tto 
Y and u, just as b<>t^#den the j and i : but this in- 
volves no reifiOb Why they shbtild be'Gonfomided. 

In the Olatklian period this consonant was re- 
presented byt^e^^Ek^ digamfiia (oiir F inverted) j, 
and the^cognates then became b, F; v, or ^-^-eb, ef^ ev, 
hence the shai^fsound in filius,-the softer in vinum, 
vicus, &c. The quantity of maaiy words would be 
changed if the proposed w pronnndiation were ad- 
mitted, such as parvu»---^pairuUs ; cidvns — caluus ; oon- 
volvoiui^-Mjontioluolus, &c. 

Ex. : " Metuit^-opertum mtiiHiU^ hamum," imhiks 
formilvus. — ffor, Ep, 1, 16. 

The true sound of Y when tided aa a digammic 
consonant^ or as a connective between two vowels, will 
plainly appear in'stich words as navita, civitas, atte, 
and many others; and the freedoni allowed fot the 
occasional seining of an initial Y into W, cannot be 
conceded to the mediid elcept by Dioeresis for the 
sake of quantity, llie consonant B' which, in the 
Spanish and other derived languages, so frequently 
represents the Y' of the original Lfttin, is a further 

NoTB.— <'To aif^d, for exampldi that Ibecanse one people 
drop the letter Y, therefore it has been dropped in words of 
another language in which V is regularly retained, is not saife 
reasoning." — Peiyt Philology, 



to local jnllncanea Then am be no aathocity iriiere 
pioof 18 wanthig: buft^ m the afasenoe of proo^ there 
stfll remains the aiintriment of good taste, the best 
sabstitote lot providing the means and secnrii^ the 
benefits of a oorrectiTe prooeas. 

This admitted, the present practice, which has 
been fiir so l<Hig a period ad<qited and approved bj the 
most eminent scholars of Eon^ and America, can- 
not be pwemptoril J or oontemptaonsly dismissed as if 
it were nothing better than the o£bpring of barbansm, 
accident^ or oonoeitk . 

Bat whatever may be the opinions formed from the 
arguments properly connected with the sabject« there 
will still remain an imdefinable feeling of dissatisfiiction; 
a sense of incompleteness, as if something had been 
ovedooked or left imeiq>Iained. 

This very natural feeling is a matter of mere 
sensation, and can be eiq>lained only from what may be 
termed an English point of view. Properly speaking 
it has little or nothing to do with the main question, 
and yet is worthy of investigation. 

People in general do not care much for Latin 
Pronunciation in the abstract, but they greatly dislike 
the University affiur, and wish to be satisfied as to ihe 
true cause of their repugnance. It cannot be from 
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prejudice, ot predetermined hostiUty. for they are 
above aiiTthing so contemptible. Tbey have heard 
foreign languages spoken repeatedly, and have listened 
to them with pleasure; how does it happen that this 
new pronunciation alone produces a totally opposite 
effect ? 

I believe that the true cause is to be found in 
the antagonism which exists between the pronunciation 
adopted for the new Scheme, and that of our ovm 
language, as spoken by the educated classes. You 
cannot write a single line of English, spelt in accord- 
ance with the directions of that Scheme, without 
producing some of our coarsest provincialisms; and if 
the experiment be extended to half a dozen lines, the 
chances are in favour of perpetrating what might not 
unaptly be termed "the most atrocious of vulgarian 
atrocities." 

There exists among the refined . and educated 
classes of this country, a remarkable sensitiveness on 
this point; and the promoters of the new pronun- 
ciation could scarcely have been insensible to the 
imfavourable effect it was likely to produce on this 
account, irrespective of any other. This is stated 
simply as a fact ; not as belonging to criticism or as a 
consequence of taking a false view of provincial dia- 
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lects, which are not to be confounded with coarseness 
and Yulgarity ; but are often found to contain, among 
much that is merely local, the historic records of the 
vernacular, which prevailed extensively long before the 
present more refined speech was known. 

An example, not selected for the purpose, but 
taken at random, will be sufficient to prove the cor- 
rectness of the foregoing remarks :— 

"Well, Jack my boy, where have you been all 
this while? I thought I had lost you.'' ^'In the 
arbour, Papa ; oh ! so beautiful ; covered with honey- 
suckle and roses — and such a jolly spread ! There 
was potted char, among other good things, which 
Mamma told me was a great' delicacy, and only for 
grown-up people. I suppose that was to prevent my 
pitching into it." "No, Jack, it was to teach you 
politeness, and that you should wait until all your elders 
were served. "Well, Papa, all right; but I hope 
that politeness won't be carried too far, or the char wiU 
be all gone before it comes to my turn. What a 
himgry place this is, Papa. Do come; the tea will 
be ready by the time we get there. I left mamma, 
Jane, and Julia buttering the buns and infusing the tea. 
Mamma says she can depend upon it as quite pure. 
You remember she bought it at a first-rate shop whem 
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we were on a visit to Aunt Cicily, last year in the City 
of Chichester." 

As I have not yentured to render this in the 
manner proposed before an audience, I will not inflict 
it in writing here. It will be eligible for anyone to try 
the experiment. When I give as a specimen Yack, 
Youlia, bootering boons, and Kitty of Kickesther, I 
may well be excused from committing further absurdi- 
ties, which might expose my book to the fate which 
befel Smollett's "Humphrey Clinker," under circum- 
stances of a less provoking nature. The story is 
as follows: — 

There are yet living those who can remember 
the rejoicings and festivities which took place, not 
long after the decisive battle of Waterloo, when this 
country was visited by several illustrious personages 
who had shared in the stirring events and vicissitudes 
of those times. Among others the late King of the 
Belgians, then known and universally liked as Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, received a cordial welcome. 
(It was the prelude to a second and apparently more 
auspicious visit, the details of which, with its melan- 
choly and unlooked-for termination, woidd be quite 
out of place here, and inconsistent with our present 
aubject.) What is now related took place during the 
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Prince's eariier aojoum among ns, when there was not 
a dond on the social horiaon to dim enjoyment. At 
that time the Prince, and a few of his iUnstrious 
rektiyes, were residing at the West-end of the 
metropolis in i^partments snitahle to their rank. One 
evening, when the elements conspired to render it 
disagreeable or unsafe to yenture out, the amusement 
fixed upon was the reading aloud of some T<^gliah 
author, and the Prince having been requested by the 
company to take the lead, selected Smollett's " Hum- 
phrey dinker." All went on quietly and sedately 
enough, until, while reading one of those inimitable 
specimens of anciUaiy correspondence which have con- 
ferred a species of immortality on Winifired Jenkins, 
the confidential waiting maid of Mrs. Tabitha Bramble, 
and her charming niece, he came all at once on a 
passage expatiating, in the drollest and most racy of 
Cambrian English, on morality in general, and on 
Crickhowel morality, with its maiden tactics of ad- 
vance and retreat, in particular. The naive sim- 
plicity and serio-comic gravity of this efiusion proved 
too much for the most resolute attempts at composure, 
and the Prince finding it impossible to proceed, yielded 
to the influence of the ridiculous, and rolled, or 
accidently slipped, from his chair on to the floor. The 
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momentary surprise, not altogether unmixed with 
alarm, occasioned by the suddenness of this incident 
was soon exchanged for a general participation in the 
fun, the ladies joining heartily with the rest, and, in 
the midst of the hilarious excitement, the Prince 
threw the book into the fire, 

RBsuici. 

Of all the advocates who have pleaded in behalf 

4 

of the "University Scheme of Latin Pronunciation," 
none have done so much to effect its completion and 
promote its acceptance, none have exhibited greater 
research and diligence, or greater fitness for the under- 
taking, than Mr. Munro, of Cambridge ; and it is only 
just to add greater good temper and fairness in argu- 
ment. With some few exceptions, such as the sound 
first given to the vowel 0, he writes in favour of the 
more prominent alterations, and defends them with 
considerable acumen. He quotes instances which 
appear conclusive as to the invariable hardness of G 
and G, and he decidedly leans to the soft side of J and 
Y. But when all this is done, nay, if it were really 
settled, which it certainly is not, the real difficulty is 
only just begun. It would be a grievous mistake to 
confound the lost pronunciation of a language, with 
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the real, much less the probable, sounds assigiied to 
each letter, and to think of restoring it by sach means. 
An alphabet, with such unayoidably restricted sounds, 
however complete in other respects, can no more con- 
vey the true pronunciation of a language, than a 
skeleton can reproduce the voice and exjuression of its 
former possessor. The experiment may be tried with 
any known language ; and a novice, although he may 
succeed in making a few clumsy approaches, is sure to 
£Bdl ^in the long run. Take the Welsh for instance. 
Mr. Munro speaks somewhat triumphantly of the 
adherence to his views of two Cambrian Professors. 
Such adherence is quite natural, so far as resemblance 
in sound, assigned or belonging to particular letters of 
each alphabet, is concerned. But beyond the raw 
material it has no value, and cannot influence Latin 
pronunciation in the proper sense of that tenn. None 
know half so well as Welsh scholars themselves how 
useless would be their own alphabet for such a purpose, 
if it were not for that ingenious phonetic system which 
provides extraordinary facilites for afwiTnilating and 
transmuting words and sentences which would other- 
wise be harsh and rugged, if not absolutely unpronounce- 
able, but which, under the influence of that euphonic 
mechanism, become to the initiated rich and agreeable. 
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I have often thought it a pity that we English should 
«o rarely be able to overcome a difficulty which pre- 
vents our properly appreciating the annual Eistedfods.* 

This system is a distinct and exclusive property 
of the Welsh language, and it is heedless to say there 
is not a shadow of such guidance in the new Scheme. 
Indeed, in all the languages with which we are ac- 
4|uainted, our own among the rest, there is only the 
unwritten law of ciistom which regulates the refine- 
ments and delicacies of speech ; and there can be no 
<ioubt of there having existed such a law among the 
Romans, under the influence of which there must have 
been corresponding varieties of tone and accent; but 
as these* were imfixed by symbols, and consequently 
evanescent, they are now irretrievably lost. 

The conclusion of the whole will be best and 
most impartially drawn from Mr. Munro's own words : 

" I wish therefore to declare my full concurrence 
'' in the changes proposed in the Oxford paper, and my 
'^ reasons for going still further. I hold the reform, 
^' whether partial or complete, should be undertaken for 
''its own sake, and for the sake of the ancient lan- 

* Of course that want of appreciation is confined to the 
Welsh language, and has no reference to the attractions of such 
eweet warblers as Miss Edith Wynne, or of audiences, displaying 
a galaxy of Cambrian beauty and fashion. 
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''igiuge: not to make ooradveB more intciligiMe to other 
^ LatuHvadiDg nationBy idio are not intdOigible to eadi 
''other without fecial coltiTatioii. A Frenchman's 
''Latin is at first as nninteDigible to an Italian as ootb is^ 
"and more absorcL A ^wniard cannot be nndentood 
"bj Frenchman or Italian. A Scotdmian's brogue, 
" while retaining something of the proper vowel sounds, 
has most of oor disagreeable pecolarities, is unpleas- 
ing: and but partially intelligible to us, and cannot be 
undorstood bj Spaniard, Frenchman or Italian.* I 
"haye suffident knowledge of the ordinary Scotch 
" method, and care for no contradiction boweYOT flat. 
If in Edinbuigh, or elsewhere, any prc^ess a super- 
fine [^stem acceptable alike to gods and men, to 
Spaniard, Italian and Ancient Soman, that is not 
" LaHnj but some ideal which conmion mortals would 
" fiiin attain to, but cannot." 

And in another place: — 

'' What I mean is this : our English sounds are 
^ so different from what we must suppose the old Latin 
'' to have been, that by looking only to them we should 
" probably fall into such slipshod ways as to make our 



* Ccmld anyone plead better than Mr. Hanzo does here 
for the TTniTenal Stamdand, which I ha^e recommended as the- 
only ''pezfect cnze." 
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" new pronunciation hardly better, perhaps more distaste- 
" ful, than our present." 

Here we are obliged to ask, "What can Mr. Monro 
mean," for we cannot gather the sense he would imply 
from his own remark? Nothing can be more true 
than the danger he apprehends of falling into slipshod 
ways in any attempt to construct a new pronunciation, 
but that danger becomes imminent from a cause the 
directly opposite of what he states. For there would 
at least be consistency, if not resemblance, by adhering 
to what we have and what we know ; and the slipper, 
being made to our own measure, would be sure to fit ; 
and from actual experience, we might properly say, 
does fit. But the real ''slipshod and more distasteful" 
prommcialion which Mr. Munro apprehends and depre- 
cates has already made its appearance in the Uniyer- 
sity Scheme. For that is confessedly an experiment 
based on hypothesis and imcertain data; and conse- 
quently, as it has not been made to measure (I am 
indebted to Mr. Munro for this figure), it is tolerably 
certain to be slipshod, notwithstanding some, or even 
several, approaches to the truth. Referring to the 
attempts — ^tangible or imaginary — at a ''superfine" 
euphemism which the learned professor so pungently 
ridicules, no one can possibly bring that, or anything 
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else that is mperfiney as a charge against the new 
Scheme ; and jet that Scheme .answers with remark- 
able and, at the same time, amusing accuracy to the 
definition which closes the euphemistic paragraph, 
viz. : — " It is not LcUin^ but an ideal which common 
mortals would fair attain to (comprehend and utilise), 
but cannot." 

■ 

There is one thing, however, that we can compre- 
hend and correctly gather from Mr. Munro's remarks; 
it is this : he is far from satisfied with his own position, 
and sees many difficulties in the way of success. Always 
hopeful he is, notwithstandmg, always </ amid the 
gathering clouds;" and he must have become fiilly 
aware of the impossibility of producing anything satis- 
factory, "^whether partial or complete," from the 
scanty and disjointed materials furnished for the 
purpose. To remedy this defect, to make some 
nearer approach to the ideal of a pronunciation which, 
if not original, would at least be " worthy of a noble 
language for its own sake and for ours," Mr. Munro 
would resort to a process which, however promising 
at the first blush, would I fear prove in the end to be 
little short of Utopian. Briefly it would consist in the 
inculcation and proper employment of the Italian 
vowel system* Few are aware of the extent and 
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variety of euphonic shades which this system coyers, 
and of the skill and precision essential to its correct 
application. 

That such an acquisition is no easy matter, a 
reference to the treatises of Spadoforo, Pananti, and 
Lampredi, will sufficiently show. An eminent writer 
on the same subject, residing in this country, concludes 
an elaborate section on the tonic and other accents 
and certain peculiarities heard in the best circles of 
Italian society, in the following words : — 

''It would be impossible to lay down precise 
''rules to determine the true pronunciation of the 
" vowels E and 0. Practice alone, assisted by a good 
^ memory, after having heard the true sound, at differ- 
" ent times and \mder different circumstances, from an 
" educated native, will do more to \ overcome the 
" difficulty than all the written precepts that could be 
''given." 

Whoy but Mr. Munro himself, and the few 
scholars and linguists who resemble him, could im- 
dertake such an achievement with any prospect of 
success even within a limited area? How much 
less, for the special purpose contemplated, could 
they effectively impart their erudition and methbds to 
an army of pre-occupied schoolmasters and their assist- 
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antSy with the expectation of penetrating, through their 
means, the piamater of a much more numerous army of 
cricket-loving and roUy-poly appreciating schoolboys, 
and of finding within that membrane, lodging and 
entertainment for some of the most refined and 
delicate subtleties of Italian orthoepy. I perfectly 
agree with Dr. Ridding, head master of Winchester, 
when he writes — *^ A subtle foreign pronunciation will 
not be realized at school, I think. '^ 

This confirms what was said on another occasion, — 
there has been " great cry and little wool," — ^for after 
the lapse of five years we find ourselves, with few 
exceptions, just where we were at starting. The 
proffered Scheme has proved defective, unpalatable, and 
inoperative. Ijook at the facts. Just as they were five 
years ago, so they remain ; and for this reason, '^ there 
is no terra firma on which to plant anew, no proper and 
substantial inducement to change." 

Our English practice, if not strictly classical, 
stands on firm ground ; and that ground supports, and 
has long supported, a classic edifice. Look round, 
and everywhere else we find the same thing. No- 
where can we discover that edifice standing on the 
old classic ground, if by that phrase the pronunciation 
of the Ancient Romans is meant. In that sense, Rome 
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itself is Rome no longer. All. places and countries 

are in the same predicament, and none can claim 

precedence. There may, and will be preferences, some 

having more plausible pretensions than others : but 

still they are matters of taste, not of right or convio- 

tion. 

** 'Tie wiih our judgments as our watdhes ; xK>ne 
Go just alike, but each believes his own." — Ibpe. 

People may do or say what they please with respect 

to isolated or eccentric practices, but the main question 

is not affected by this. 

There can be no possible cure for such a state of 
things as that we have described, whether for one 
country or for many, but a system which must first 
deserve and then command universal approval and 
acceptance. 

There is no despotism in literature. The stamp 
of authority cannot be assumed : it must be conferred : 
and that can be done only by universal consent. 

In Gondusion^ it may be asked whether the Senate 
or the Bar are likely to adopt the proposed Scheme 
of Pronimciation in preference ta the present practice, 
when embellishing their oratory by Latin quotations ? 
Those lines of Horace ^'Non satis pulchra esse poemata; 
dulcia sunto," will fiimish the reply, since their obvious 
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meaning is that the sounds which fall on the ear should 
be soft and harmonious. 

If, from a natural unwillingness to abandon a 
Scheme which it must have cost some trouble to frame, 
it should still be insisted that there are strong proofs 
of correctness in some, or even in many, of the conclu- 
sions arrived at, instead of wasting time in vain 
attempts to force it on a reluctant people, or in pro- 
tracted and unfiruitful controversy, let both sides 
agree to accept some compromise of a practical nature, 
and to relegate the matter in dispute to an Archaeologi- 
cal shelf, where, like the fossils in a museum, it would 
always be accessible, and might contribute to the 
amusement or instruction of the curious in such things ; 
a compromise this, which, besides being recommended 
by fairness and common sense, would effectually relieve 
us from the disagreeable necessity either as teachers or 
learners (when engaged in our everyday work) of ex- 
perimenting on discords which Pope invites us to 
accept as " harmony not understood ;" a postulate well 
adapted to the present case, since all will agree that it 
abounds with that species of harmony which it is 
utterly impossible to understand. 
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THE CHARGE IN COURT. 

A few words of explanatioD and apology are 

requisite in this place to account for the manner in 

which the subject, which has already been treated m 

another form, is here about to be closed. It was 

originallj intended to exhibit the whole case as if 

pleaded in Court. The plan was matured and in 

progress^ and promised considerable amusement from 

he opportunity it afforded of enlivening the speeches 

of counsel with occasional flashes of forensic wit, and 

of giving specimens of the humour peculiar to the 

witness box, when it occurred to the author that, by 

such means the object he had in view might be 

altogether mistaken, and that a matter in which, from 

the first, he was quite serious, might be degraded to a 

mere travesty. Recollecting, moreover, the learning 

and position of those for whom the work was principally 

intended, he decided not to pursue a course which 

would be sure to lose in consistency and persuasiveness 

what it might gain in the lighter element. Of tlie 

latter sufficient he thinks has been scattered here and 

there in the body of the work to atone for the omission 

of its more dramatic effect, and to render intelligible 

the allusions with which the Judge is represented as 
H 
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concluding his charge. It can do no harm, however, 
BO far to satisfy the cariosity which these remarks may 
possibly have excited, as to give a slight personal 
sketch of two or three of the witnesses, taken from 
real life, as some of my readers will easily detect. 
The first — Professor Polyglot, of august presence, 
stupendous in size and Unen,* capacious brow, pro- 
minent Ovidian feature, and doable chin; and yet 
this formidable exterior was linked with suavity of 
manner, a soft voice, and a countenance beaming with 
good nature. Abounding with wit and humour, 
always genial but never coarse; fluent and apt in 
quotation, he delighted the audience quite as much by 
the grace of his delivery, as he astonished them by the 
extent of his learning. His power of amusing also 
was great. His specimens of the pronunciation of 
different schemes produced the more merriment in 
proportion to the affected solemnity with which they 
were given ; but getting rather profuse frx>m applause 
and excitement, the Judge gave a hint to the Counsel, 
who, in his turn, addressed the Professor with '' Ohe ! 
Jam satis," — which had an instantaneous effect. 
"Yerbum sat," quietly rejoined the Professor as he 
bowed to the Bench and stepped from the witness 

• ▲ lineal deecendant of Colman's Panon Polyglot. 
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box, which it is needless to say he had so well filled. 
One of the Professor's impromptu's is, perhaps 
worth recording. 

Counsel : You admit that the hard sound of c 
was used in many cases where modem use makes it 
soft — Ought it not then to be restored ? 

Professor : I think not — " Ne quieta moveantur." 
Long continued and general usage confers privileges 
which become rights by prescription, and such rights 
cannot be set aside by the few against the many. 
Counsel : Then that constitutes the Rule. 
Professor : It does de facto — But there is no 
Rule without an exception. 

Counsel : Will you favour us with one 1 
Professor : The story of ** Acis and Galatea " 
will furnish an instance. Associated with so lovely a 
nymph no one could object to " A Kiss." 

The next was Dominie McLartie who appeared 
as evidence for the defence. Cautious and guarded 
at first, he soon became loud and explosive; and 
instead of keeping close to the questions of counsel, 
began to indulge in gratuitous anecdotes of his pro- 
fessional experience. All attempts to stop him were 
fruitless, and he commenced a sort of harangue, ex- 
patiating in the broadest Scotch, on the '^Yarra 
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shuperior pronunciation of the Humaanitj Classes at 
St. Awndriz ; " when the Judge in a peremptory tone, 
called him to order, reminding him that he was in a 
Court of Justice, not on a platform. ''My Lord, 
responded the imperturbable Scot, I'm no sic an ig- 
norahmus as not to know the defference between the 
Witness Box and Professor's Chair," — and was " hauling 
his wind " for a further outburst when he received such 
an unmistakable '' notice to quit " from an officer of 
the court, that, in his haste to leave the witness box, 
he slipped, (nature having given him what sailors call 
a '' list to port,") and came to grief on the floor of the 
court house exclaiming, while helped up by a bystander, 
"Deil tak the stair,"— Ech Man!— "I'd forgotten a' 
aboot it," — amid screams of laughter which it took 
some time to suppress. 

Though last not least, — ^Among the Dramatis 
PersonsB there was another character very rarely met 
with, except in the more unfrequented parts of the 
west and south of Ireland; Mr. Cornelius McEvoy 
was one of those self-taught men whose earlier career 
is depicted with so much truth and feeling by Carleton 
in his " Poor Scholar," and whose maturer experience 
Goldsmith so graphically pourtrays in the quondam 
Schoolmaster of " Sweet Auburn." The appropriate 
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lines of the poet forming part of the description of 
that distinguished fdnctionaiy will apply equally to 

'' Mishthor McEvoy/' and to most of his class. 

" And stni the wonder grew. 
How one small head could cany all he knew." 

It would be worse than useless to attempt, in 
this place, to imitate what is inimitable by any merely 
detached portions howeyer well selected. The sayings 
and doings of such characters must be heard or read 
as a whole to be rightly appreciated^ I must, con- 
sequently, pass over in silence the quiet humour made 
more humorous by a rich brogue ; and the ready 
specimens of the pronunciation of the '' foine rolling 
maytre," in the choicest Milesian Doric, exhibiting 
a wonderful memory and exact acquaintance with the 
Authors quoted. The whole of his evidence was 
interspersed with flashes of humour purposely drawn 
out by the counsel (who, by the way, in their skir- 
mishes generally got the worst of it,) which literally 
convulsed the court with laughter, — ^the learned Judge 
not excepted, — ^the only grave-looking and thoroughly 
self-possessed individual in court being Mr. McEvoy 
himself, who was evidently ^' master of the situation." 
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THE SUMMING UP : THE CHARGE : THE 

VERDICT. 

The pleadings bemg finished, the presiding 
Judge proceeded to sum up the case for the Jury. 
The panel, on this occasion, was composed of Eight 
Head Masters of the best reputed Public Schools, and 
the remainder were scholars of distinction. It is 
unnecessary to give the whole of the details in this 
place, as that would be only to repeat the substance 
of what] has already appeared in the foregoing'^ pages. 
It is sufficient to say that the charge from the Bench 
was exact, impartial, and exhaustive, — ^the perora- 
tion being brought to a close with the following 
appropriate remarks, suggested by the incidents of 
the trial : — 
Gentlemen of the Jury, 

The pleadings and evidence setting forth the 
claims of this case for approval on the one side, and 
its rejection on the other, are now before you. You 
will have had an opportunity of weighing that evi- 
dence, and in the exercise of your judgment upon it, 
you will have chiefly to consider and decide the follow- 
ing points : — 
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« 

1st. — ^As regards authority. Whether the depth 
of learning and research of the promoters of the 
Scheme, and the ingenuity and peseverence with which 
they have traced and connected a certain class of 
letters* or symbols from the earliest Semitic, through 
the Indo-European, until they reached the Etruscan 
and subsequent Latin forms, constitute, in your esti- 
mation, a sufficient reason and justification for their 
authorising, formally and officially, the sudden and 
complete discontinuance of modem practice, and for 
insisting on the substitution of ancient forms, solely 
or chiefly on account of their antiquity ; and whether 
this should have been done without first, and most 
carefully, considering the suitableness in all respects 
of such substitution for the required purpose. 

2nd. — ^Whether, as a question of time, with its 
many changes and uncertainties, the vast space of 
fifteen or sixteen centuries should be suffered to be 
bridged over for the purpose of stamping out the 
present practice except under circumstances of pressing 
necessity. 

And Lastly. — Whether, after due deliberation 
and comparison, you find that necessity to exist de 
facto, and that it is further proved, and will be amply 
compensated, by the marked superiority of the new 
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over the former practice, both as regards the graces and 
harmony of pronunciation, and the not less important 
consideration of the increased facilities it will afford in 
the training of joimg people in this branch of educa- 
tion. 

In forming your conclusions you will perceive 
that you are dealing with the means to an end, not 
with the end itselC To make this quite clear it will 
be sufficient to state that the word ''end," as here 
used, is intended to represent that soul of the Latin 
language which continues in full vigom* — " its literar 
ture." The body or framework, also still exists, but, 
in a most important sense it is inanimate or silent ; 
and under that condition it is, in popular phrase, 
a "dead language." The voice has departed and 
cannot, according to the opinion of many learned men, 
be restored in its integrity. But the sileuce can be 
broken by imputed or substituted sounds, and this is 
done every day. Men speak, each in his own way, for 
the beautiful statue, but there is no echo, no sign of 
recognition; and whatever they may substitute, how- 
ever ingenious, however pretentious, must take its 
place along with other existing forms, and submit, for 
the test of its value, to the same comparative process. 
The means which constitute the point at issue are a 
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part only, and that not the most important part, of 
the complex machinery by the employment of which 
that end is attainable. Of course I am speaking of 
the parts relatively, not in disparagement of any one of 
them. That before you has reference chiefly to sound, 
which, as a branch of natural science, we all know 
holds a very high placd, and is conspicuous among 
those wonderful contrivances and provisions of creative 
wisdom and benevolence which contribute so much to 
the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

But one phase only of this scientific subject 
now presents itself as applicable to the present 
purpose, and that is its office or employment as one of 
the vehicles of language. In this view it may be 
considered as occupying a wide area, exhibiting every 
shade and gradation of sound, from the most grating 
and discordant to the softest and most 'musical ; and it 
is upon the comparative fitness or unfitness for a 
special purpose of one of these varieties that you are 
now met to decide. 

Now, although the University Scheme lays 
claim to a certain amount of classic authority, and 
therefore assumes something like the form of an 
idtimatum, it is not the less liable to be judged by a fair 
comparison with other systems previously, or yet to be 
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applied; for notwithstanding the antiquity of its 
materials, it is still, with reference to that which it 
professes to represent, only a conception, not a reality ; 
and, taking the most favourable yiew of its classic 
pretensions, it cannot be released from those doubts 
and objections which affect all the rest. Who can fix 
the culminating points of antiquity 1 Time rolls on, 
aud with it there is a constant revolution of events, 
each attended by some changes in human thought 
and practice. 

We gather from the philosophy of Lord Bacon, 
that the Sciences are each of them perfect in the 
abstract, though different in degree, but the means or 
imstmments by which the search of these is prosecuted, 
are more or less defective, and the more likely to be 
defective in their early than in their later stages. The 
apothegm " antiquitas sd&culi jiiventus mundi," points 
to the cradle of the arts, not to their perfection ; they 
improve with age, but age, in this sense is the reverse 
of that antiquity, which is "jtiventus mundi," and 
reckoned " ordine retrograde." 

We are living at a time when every day frirnishes 
some proof in this direction ; the extraordinary discov- 
eries which have been made in the natural and applied 
sciences during the last century, and more especially 
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diuing the latter half of that century, are mainly 
attributable to a concurrent improyement in the m- 
gtmments employed in the progress of experiment 
and research; and this reasoning applies to the 
subject before you. It is not antiquity, even a 
proved case of antiquity, which can confer a 
title to preference on things imperfect, subject to 
change, and susceptible of improvement. The history 
of the matter now in Court, fix)m a remote period up 
to its present condition in Europe, is at once an am- 
jdification and a testimony of the truth of this 
statement. Consequently, in the absence of an indis- 
putable Ancient Standard of Pronunciation, exhibiting 
the successive changes which, in accordance with the 
philosophic view just stated, must have occurred fix)m 
the earliest times to the fall of the Roman Empire ; 
in the absence, in short, of what do longer exists, a 
&ct of which we are made sensible by the gap it has 
left for the escape of everything substantial or 
r^Uable, it is perfectly open to you to form a comparison, 
and adopt a conclusion, irrespective of priority with 
regard to time. 

We know that the wide field of Roman literature 
is now approached by different avenues, all converging 
toward a common centre. If, as has been suggested 
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in the course of the pleadings, there could be substi- 
tuted by tmiversal consent one common highway, it 
would no doubt present many advantages; but this 
speculative idea has, in reality, nothing to do with the 
present question beyond proving, if such proof were 
necessary, that the Scheme now imder discussion is 
certainly no such highway, but simply another pro- 
posed avenue to be chosen or rejected at the option of 
individuals, but which cannot be made compulsory on 
a whole people except by common consent, or by the 
concturent opinion of a learned majority, as expressed 
by the verdict of a competent jury duly elected from 
their number. 

If you consider that form which now awaits your 
decision, to be in all essential respects superior to those 
existing forms which it professes to supersede, it will 
be your duty to give it the preference ; but if, on the 
contrary, you cannot detect such a superiority as 
would entitle it to that distinction, and establish its 
claims to general support and acceptance, it will 
equally become your duty to reject it. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, — After what I have said 
it would seem unnecessary to detain you longer, but 
before you retire for the purpose of considering your 
verdict, I think it my duty, in furtherance of the ends 
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of Jnstioef to recall your attention to the humour 
and sarcasm which you must have noticed has either 
proceeded from the Witness Box, or been employed by 
Counsel in the course of this remarkable triaL I do 
not mean to say that my taking such a course is 
especially necessary in your individual case, but it is 
not the less my duty to warn those who occupy a 
position of the highest conceiyable responsibility^ against 
anything having a tendency to excite a prejudice, 
whether in &your o^ or against, an equitable issue. 
The power of ridicule when dexterously employed is 
proYerbial, the gravity of the most serious deliberations 
being frequently overset by it; but even while you 
feel and participate in its mirth-provoking point and 
amusement, you will be careful not to allow yoiu- 
sense of right to be impaired, or the balance of justice 
to be disturbed by such a cause. On the oth^ hand, 
the same sense of ri^t demands that you do not 
undervalue, mnch less reject, ihe evidence on account 
of the ridicule. The freedom with which it has been 
used on the present occasion has evidently been pro- 
duced, perhaps provoked, by the novel circumstances 
of the case, and yon will see the reasonableness of 
extoiding a corresponding indulgence to it on that 
account. Besides, you are no doubt aware that a 
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•erUun degree of fiusetioosness is allowable in ihe law 
courts and political assemblies of this coontiy, which 
would have been deemed inconsistent with the severe de- 
coram of the Senate or the Forensic Courts of Ancient 
Rome ; and thb is to be attributed, not to irreverence 
for the like institutions among ourselves, but, if 
1 may be allowed the expression, to a national idiosjn- 
cracy. Among all classes, this propensity to humour is, 
in a greater or less degree, remarkable, and sometimes 
irrepressible ; always quiet and droll with the English ; 
it is prompt and racy with the Irish ; and with the 
Scotch, thoroughly hearty and amusingly astute. It 
serves to enliven the tedium of business, and the mo- 
notony of debate ; but with the educated and refined, it 
is never permitted to degenerate into coarseness or 
vulgarity. In our Courts of Law for instance, such a 
liberty would be instantly suppressed, not so much by 
the direct interference of the Bench, as by the silent 
rebuke reflected from the dignified propriety and 
honourable character of the Bar. Some of the 
brightest luminaries of the Judicial Bench have encou- 
raged the practice of enlivening the occasional dulness 
of a Court of Justice by their own example ; and in the 
sister island, more particularly, the sallies of wit and 
humour which have so often caused the roofs and walls 
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ofthe Four Courts to re-echo with hilarity, are tradi- 
tional, and, if collected, would fill a bulky, and I scarcely 
need add, a most entertaining volume.* One further 
illustration shall conclude what I have to say on this 
subject which, being in no sense a question of Law, 
would be entirely out of place if it were not a feature 
of Ethnology, which, under certain conditions, has the 
power of infusing a singular fascination into Law 
proceedings. 

The fact in illustration to which I have just 
alluded is the following : — No country, in my opinion, 
with the exception of our own, could have produced 
and sustained with unflagging interest and relish for 
more than a quarter of a century such a periodical as 
Punch," and yet even this imrivalled publication of the 
facetious school, has several successful imitators, all in 
request for the gratification of the national taste, and as 
vehicles demanded for the outlet of an inexhaustible 
fund of national humour. This circumstance is, I 
think, quite sufficient to explain, if it does not alto- 
ether excuse the practice of blending the grave and 
he gay, which is a conspicuous feature in our Law 
Courts and other deliberative assembUes. 

* These remarks apply equaUy to the United States, when 
the Courts of Law are often visited for the amusement thtfj 
afford. 
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In conclusion, I have to request that you will 
excuse whatever is didactic (unavoidably so) in these 
remarks on account of the object (the exclusive object) 
I have had in view in making them — ^that of removing 
any possible bias which the introduction of sarcastic 
humour into the pleadings of the present case may have 
exercised on your deliberations. 

And now, Gentlemen of the Jury, it only re- 
mains to thank you not on my own account only, but 
on that of the Bar, for the patience and attention with 
which you have listened to this long and intricate 
case, and it is with the greatest confidence I submit 
the decision to your intelligent and impartial con- 
sideration, and await your verdict which I feel quite 
sure will be in strict accordance with the evidence. 

The Jury then retired, and after an interval of 
half an hour returned into Court. The Clerk of the 
Court having put the usual question, the Foreman of 
the Jury rose, and said, in a clear voice, " The Verdict 
of the Jury is that the Proposed Scheme of Latin 
Pronunciation be REJECTED." 

A burst of applause followed this announcement ; 
but it was soon suppressed. The sooner on this 
account — that the Foreman of the Jury was observed 
to retain his erect posture, and to wave his hand as if 
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desirous of making some communication to the Judge 
and members of the Bar iA connexion with the verdict. 
Silence being restored, he proceeded to speak as 
follows: — ^My Lord, before leaving, permit me to 
address a few words to your Lordship and the Court 
assembled, supplementary to the verdict just recorded. 
At the same time that our conclusion was un- 
animous with respect to the issue of this trial, we were 
not the less sensible on that account, on the impor- 
tance of arriving, if possible, at a unanimous decision 
among ourselves as to a substitute. Difference of 
opinion on certain points of detail prevented this. But 
as ii gradually become evident that these points lay 
outside and beyond the main question which has just 
been disposed of,* and would only prove obstructive if 
persisted in; we have resolved on the alternative of 
appending to the verdict the result of our opinion in the 
usual form of recommendation, viz : — ^that as for reasons 
assigned, the rejection of a certain proposal or scheme 
to supply a presumed public and educational necessity, 
leaves that necessity in abeyance, and the whole 
question open, it is most desirable that some generally 
acceptable practice, in the place of the Scheme now 
rejected, be prepared and recommended for use with as 

little delay as possible ; and, further, that the same 
I 
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should continue to be used until some Uniyersal Stan- 
dard for all countries shaU become available ; but 
which at the present juncture we consider too uncertain, 
or too remote, to ^mit of delay in adopting some 
satisfactory compromise. For this purpose three of 
the gentlemen forming the present Juiy, and about the 

w 

same number outside, have, for some time past, had the 
matter under review, and the result of their recon- 
sideration of what has been recently projected, and, so 
far as seemed necessaiy, their reconstruction of what 
has hitherto been in use, has been submitted for our en- 
dorsement before being offered for public acceptance. 
It has been purposely fiiuned to present as little 
novelty as possible, but where the common practice 
was faulty the defect has been pointed out, and guides 
for a more correct pronunciation, especially with regard 
to quantity in general, and that of finals in particular, 
have been furnished. The prevailing sound of the 
vowels has been changed in certain cases, but in others 
has been left optional to suit the taste or custom of 
particular localities. This altered Scheme makes no 
pretensions to perfection, but we consider it well 
adapted, and quite sufficient, for the purposes of 
instruction, and lor the easy attainment and consequent 
enjoyment of the literature pursued ; with the further 
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advantage that it is entirely free from those strange, 
uncouth, and repulsive sounds, whether separate or 
combined, which render the Scheme issued under the 
style and title of a " University Standard " so un- 
popular and objectionable, and which have operated in 
no small degree to influence our verdict. 

The Foreman of the Jury then proceeded to 
present the Judge with a printed form* and after- 
wards one to each of the members of the Bar. After 
the observance of the customary formalities the Gourt 
broke up. 

PosTSORiPTUM — Although there has been an exer^ 
cise of imagination in ms^ng the present question in 
its final attitude appear to pass through the formalities 
of a Court of Law, as the best and shortest means of 
reflecting the opinions which are generally entertained 
of it ; there is nevertheless a reality in the Jury, and 
in their Verdict : — ^And the Author takes this oppor- 
tunity of thanking those gentlemen for the great en- 
couragement he has derived from their concurrence 
with his own views in the prosecution of this enquiry. 
* For a copy of this paper seethe last page of the " Analysis.*' 
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THE PRACTICE OP LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 



PREFACE. 

The present work has been undertaken with 
the view of providing some really practical method 
of pronunciation, for the purpose of carrying for- 
ward the duties of Latin instruction with ease and 
confidence. Such an undertaking has become the 
more essential, owing to the very unsettled and un- 
certain state in which teachers are now placed with 
regard to this important question. They find them- 
selves perplexed by a demand with which they are 
unable, even if they were willing, to comply ; and are 
naturally anxious to have this uncertainty removed by 
coming to some speedy and definite understanding. 
Until this is done the formidable and authoritative, 
but impracticable, "University Standard" will weigh 
like an incubus on the mind and spirits. Indeed their 
present position is not unlike that of a person who 
takes a seat between two stools; the consequence of 
such a posture is no doubt familiar to those ^ho have 
tried the experiment, and by no means difficult to be 
imagined by those who have not. 

" Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute." 
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Some one must have the courage to face the difficulty, 
and take the first step in its removal. 

To begin — I invite my readers, and especially the 
young students of Latin, for whose use and guidance 
this book has been prepared, to 



LOOK ON THIS PICTURE. 



THB 



UNIVERSITY STANDARD. 



Weeliooss arghentoom 
aist owraw, weertooteebooB 
owroom. 



( Ootroom 
T hawroom 
j mahweeas 
\ akkeepay. 



AND ON THIS. 



THB SUBSTITUTE ; 

OS, 

THB PRESENT PRACTICE 
FORMULATED. 

Yilius drgdntam ^st 
kuxdf yfrtatitbtls atlrCim. 

a 

Utrtlm hortlm mavis 
&ooipe. 



A PRAXIS OF LATIN PRONUNCLiTION, 

Comprising two Forms, as now partly in use in 
different localities, recommended as a Compromise or 
Substitute in the place of a certain Scheme published 
and known as 

" The University Standard of Latin Pronunciation," 
which, after an interval of three years, having met 
with little favour from the people of this country, 
may be considered, as virtually rejected. 
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Section 1st. — The Vowels. 
a long, two sounds, yiz. — a slender, as in English page. 

a broad, as in English father. 
& short, one sound, as in English bat, sat. 
Examples — loug — m&tSr, pron. mayter or mahter. 

short — p&t^r, pron. p&ther, quickly pro- 
nounced. 
The two sounds — m&tSr, &mat&; p&tSr, & ma ttLs — to 

be pronounced optionally, as above directed. 
Observation — Let & short be pronounced &h quickly, 

as mu8& — musilh ; &mo— Shmo. 
But a long must be left at present to the custom 
prevailing in any locality. In England, for instance, 
the constantly repeated sound of a as heard in the 
words face, grace, &c., are naturally, we may say, 
reflected in the words Asia, Arabia, Cato, Plato, Alma 
Mater, Paterfamilias, oasis ; and through them the prac- 
tice is extended to Latin words generally, as amatus, 
habeas corpus, basis, gratus, status, ko. Unreservedly 
admitting that the broad sound of this vowel is more 
correct in a classical point of view, we, at the same 
time, think it better that it should not be insisted on 
prematurely. The English would not soon become 
reconciled to Ahsia, Arahbia, Cahto, Plahto, Fahcies, 
oahsis, even under the pressure of that necessity which 
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a Uniyersal Standard might enjoin; but attempted 
compulsion from any inferior source would only meet 
with certain rejection from the mcgority. Consequently 
the sound of this vowel had better be left for the pre- 
sent as it is — optional, or in accordance with local 
custom. The broad sound is usual in Scotland and 
Ireland ; but even in those countries it is not constant 
You will hear from the same person, Aysia and &mah- 
tiis ; Araybia and grah-tus ; Payterfamilias and Pahter- 
noster; Alma Mayter and mahter mea; Cayto and 
Cahrus. But in teaching let the broad aownd have the 
preference as much as possible. 
S long, two sounds — 1st, as in English, see. 

2nd, as in English, say. 
S short, various— chiefly between the e in per, and the 

same in very. 
Observation — ^For the same reason just given for the 
pronunciation of the vowel a, the prevailing English 
sound of e should be respected* The second, or eh 
sound, as above, would in many words have a disagree- 
able effect, as Vaynus for Venus ; Bayjays for Reges. 
But this again must be left to future conditions, yet 
unimposed, to local custom, or individual choice. 
1 long, as in English pine, mine. 
I short, as in English pin, tin. 
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Er.-loBg-Aim-cn8, carina. 

short — ^Carltas, carmlna. 
Cbservation-r-The sound of this vowel is peculiarly 
English — quite as much so as the a in face; conse- 
quently it must not be prematurely interfered with,, as 
any such attempts would occasion mistakes and con- 
cision, especially with learners. This will be evident 
from the following changes: Amicus — ^ameecus; Pius — 
Peeus; viro — vero; spiro— spero; vidi — veedee; vini 
— veenee, &c. The English sound of i was in much 
favour with the Greeks, as shown in the frequency of 
the diphthongs si, ai, and oi. These conclusions, it will 
be seen, are drawn from present circumstances. What- 
ever might be the provisions of a future "Universal 
Standard," — should such a thing ever be accomplished 
— they would of course have to be acceded to, and 
made a matter of study, just as much as if the pro- 
nunciation were that of a new language. 
long, as in English mote, wrote. 
6 short, as in English lot, scot 

Observation — In Latin words this vowel, even when 
long in quantity, has frequently the short sound, as 
pdndus, poUex. But it should never be pronounced 
aw, as directed in the University Scheme. Ex.: 
P5mOna, not Pawmawna. When the o is short its 
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natural sound is something like aw, but very quickly 
pronounced. 

u long, Ist, as in English pure; 2nd, as in Eng. rude, 
tl short, as in English us, thus ; Latin virtus. 
Ex. : 1st, tdtus, muriis ; 2nd, Brdtus, lutum. 
Observation — Us, ut, um, should never be pronounced 

oos, oot, oom. 
Ex. : tutus, never tootoos ; hiijiis, never hooyoos. . 
Observation 2 — Like the preceding vowel, the u long 
before two consonants, and in other places, has a 
short sound. Ex. : Publicus, piilcher purpt&rSiis. The 
same is common to all the long vowels having the 
acute accent, which has completely superseded the 
tonic accent. 

Section 2. — The Diphthongs. 

No change from the present practice is recom- 
mended. Li England the sound of e is given to the 
diphthongs 8d aud oe; in Lreland and Scotland they are 
frequently, but not always, pronounced like a in pay. 
Let au be pronounced as in the English autumn; or 
aw in awe, flaw— never like ow in how. 

So obvious is the reasonableness of this objection, 
that it would seem unnecessary to defend it. With u^, 
the diphthong has always had its own independent 
sound, and there is little or no cause for confounding it 
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with a sound belonging to ou and ow, which is ab*eady 
so OTordone, that, in the case of the latter, no less than 
eight or nine varities of inflexion hare been resorted to. 
. Again, the adoption of ow for au, although professing 
to be for the Latin ordy^ would be sure to a£fect Latin 
sounds and deriyatives incorporated with the English ; 
and, sometimes from affectation, son^etimes from 
ignorance and mistake, St. Paul would be pronoimced 
Si Fowl; Saul, Sowl; Augustus, Owgustus; Autumn, 
Owtumn; Audacious, Owdacious, <bc. 
Section 3. — Consonants. 

« 

c and g hard before a, o, u ; soft before e and i. 

j as in Jime, John, Julius, but may be softened when 

coalescing with a previous consonant. 
V as in vine, virtue, 
ti before o, as in present use ; but optional where the 

hard sound is preferred. 

The remainder of the consonants as in common use. 

• 
NoTB. — Ab false quantity in pronnnoiation is a very 
oommon fault with young Latinists, it is strongly recommended 
that muoh greater, and earlier, attention be paid to this important 
step in tuition; that aU grammars, and other elementary books, 
shoxdd hare the quantity marked throughout, and that as much of 
the Prosody be taught at an early stage, as will be sufficient to 
secure this object by enabling the learner to mark the proper 
quantity of the syllables in every written exercise whether of 
prose or verse. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
SPECIMENS OF PRONUNCIATION. 



1.— Extract from Virgil (M. lit. 1.) for the 
purpose of applying the form of pronunciation re- 
commended as a substitute for the University Scheme. 

2. — The same Extract representing the pronun- 
ciation as demanded by the University Scheme. 

Observation : In the former of these two speci- 
mens it has been found quite unnecessary to represent 
the sound of the words by any alteration in the spell- 
ing, so closely do those sounds agree with the pronuncia- 
tion of English generally. But when it is allowable to 
pronounce any syllable or letter in two ways, the figure 
2 is placed over it, and the reader can adopt either 

» 

mode at pleasure, referring, if necessary, to the form 
here given. 

The mark V is placed under the vowel t when 
it is to be pronounced with the broad or open sound as 
&h ; but when there can be no mistake as to its tone 
or natural sound, it is left unmarked. On the other 
hand the same extract as pronounced in accordance with 
the University Scheme can be represented by nothing 
short of a complete alteration of the spelling through- 
out. 
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An opportunity will thus be afforded for making 
a perfectly just and impartial comparison between the 
two modes of pronunciation for the Latin, and by a 
further comparison of the second specimen with the 
Scheme as given in its original form in Part II of this 
book, it will be seen that no misrepresentation has 
been made, or any exaggeration resorted to. 

No. 1. Specimen pronounced according to the 
Form now substituted for the University Standard. 

Virgil j ^n. ; Lib. 1. 

a 

1. Arm& viriimqiie c&no Trojoe qui primiis &b oris. 

▼ V 

9 a 

2. ItiQlam fato prdftigtis Lavinl& vShit. 

V V 

a 

3. Littttrit — ^mtittum-aie 6t tSrris jactatus 8t atto. 

▼ 

a a 

4. Yi stipSrilm soevoe mSmSmrSm Jtinonls 5b iram. 

Line 12 to 18. 

a 

12. Urbs antiquX fiiit — Tyrii tSnttSrS c51oni. 

V 

a 

13. Carthago-ItSIIam contra TlbSrin&qle l5nge. 

y 

14. Osti& divSs 5ptlm stildHs aspSrrim& bsUi. 

V ▼ 

15. Quam jQno f^rtur terns mfigls 5mnlbiis unam. 

V 

a 

16. POSth&blta c51iiiss8 S&mo — Hie ilUiis anna. 

V V 

17. Hic ctUTtls fiilt h5c r^gnUm dS& gSntXbiis 6sse, 

V 

a a 

18. Si qua fat& sXnant, jam tUm tSnditque f^v8tque. 

V 
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No. 2. — Specimen as per University Standard. 

VirgU; ^n.; lib. 1. 

1. Ann&h wS^oomqiie c&hnaw Tr&wy&y qwee prie- 

m5oss &b awreess. 

2. Eat&hlSeahm fahtaw pr&wfik)g5ose Lahween8e&h 

wayneet. 

3. Leitt&wr&h mOoltoom-celleyate tare-cSss ySctllhtooss 

&te altaw. 

4. Wee sooperoom, sayway memawrem. You noneess 

awb eeram. 

Line 12 to 18. 

12. Odrbs anteSkw&h f^k)@et — ^Tyil^e t^ndoehrS c&w- 

lawnee. 

13. Carthahgaw Eat&hlSeahm cawntrah T^bSr6ei^u8 

lawngay. 
14 AwstSe&h dSew&ys &wp5om stoodeece asperrima 
bailee. 

15. Quam Yonknaw ^irtoor tairSess m&hg6ese &wmni- 

b^oss oonahm. 

16. Pawsthabeeta cawlooisse Sahmaw. Heek eellioosB 

armah. 

17. Heek coorrooss fooeet, hawk regnoom dayah gain- 

teebooss ehssay. 

18. See quah fahtah seenant yahm topm taindeetque 

fawwetque. 
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LECTURE 3. 

1.— THE GBBTrnDIVE. 2.— UPON HONOtTB. 8.-017 
CERTAIN POINTS 07 ENGLISH OBTHOOBAPHT. 



SUBJECT A.— THE GERUNDIVE. 

Gmnmatioi oertiiQt ; «t adhuo rab judioo Ua eit,— 'Jlor. 



A few observations respecting this unsettled part 
of speeoh will not be out of pletoe in these Leotures, 
and may prove useful to learners ; judging from th& 
definition given of it in most of our recent grammars 
and other elementary books, it is confounded, and in 
some instances identified, with the Passive Participle 
in dus. This is, evidently, a misconception of its real 
source and nature, and is sure to mislead as well as 
perplex an enquirer, owing to the difficulty of draw- 
ing a line of distinction between the two parts of 
speeoh named, a difficulty arising chiefly, if not 
altogether, firom orthographical resemblance. 

It would appear that those grammarians who 
have gone so far in puxsuit of novelty as to change the 
usual heading, ''Future in dus" into ''Gerundive," 
have not only confounded it with that part of speech, 
but have overlooked the fact that the final "ivus" 
(anglioe ive) is peculiarly a class temxination, not 
applicable to individuals but to groups, as seen in the 
moods and verbs, the degrees of adjectives, and the 
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cases of notms, and, that eren for the part of speech 
of which we are now treating^ yiz: — the active GFerund 
participle, it is used only by a sort of sufference to 
convey a distinct idea by a single word, the most 
appropriate that occurs, in order to avoid a circumlo- 
cution ; the same tenn coxdd not be employed sinffl^f 
to define two different parts of speech without con- 
fiision. If the Future passive in dus were a bona 
fide member of the Gerund family, the expressions 
G-erundive Active and Gerundive Passive would con- 
stitute a suficient distinction between the twin-like 
participles ; but, herein consists the present dispute 
and the difiiculiy of reconciling it. The Periphrastic 
(drcumlocutoiy or auxiliary) Conjugation is common 
to the three participles, the active future in rus, 
the past or complete passive in tus and sus, and the 
passive ^ture in dus, ^.^., 
amaturus, ,a, um, 

iamatus, a, um, 
passus, a, um, 
amandus, a, um, . 
Notr, in the case of the last named participle, 
fh{n conjugation must not, on account of a resem- 
blance in termination, be confounded with the 
G«rundivus Uodus, a mood or form which, as its 



sum, eram, fui, ero, &c. 
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name implies, belongs ezdusively to the Gerund, and 
with which the Fature participle in dus has no con- 
nection whatever. The error first appeared in a 
Latin grammar intended to supersede the Eton, and 
has since been reproduced in several of the Public 
School Elementary books and primers. 

The future in dus occupies its natural order and 
place in the accidence of the verb ; and it is worthy of 
remark that the consonants r, s, t having been pre- 
viously appropriated in the fiinal syllables of the 
first-named participles, the only available consonant 
remaining to form the leading letter of a terminal 
syllable for the fliture passive was d, all the rest 
being either absorbed by the simple tense forms, or 
otherwise constructively impracticable and useless, 
hence the termination ^^dus," a conclusion which 
obviates the necessity of seeking its origin in the 
gerund, or of attempting to establish any relationship 
between two parts of speech essentially different 
from each other both in nature and use. 

As the Future in dus forms no exception to the 
general rule afPecting all parts of the passive verb, 
and may be taken with an auxiliary both personally 
and impersonally ; to go further than this by attempting 
ta add the Gerundivus Modus, would be to add a 
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BuperfluottB incumbrance ; whereas, with the Gerund, 
that mood supplies a grammatical want, and enables 
us to express, with elegance and brevity, what could 
not otherwise be clearly conveyed except by the use 
of circimilocutory phrases. And in this we have 
another instance of the sHll and ingenuity of the 
ancient grammarians. 

There was an older form of this participle, or 
participle adjectiye, in '^bundus," as still represented 
by *' moribundus." This is mentioned only for Ihe 
purpose of shewing that the question of resemblance in 
words is of little worth. . It is the *' tweedledum and 
tweedledee accident" common to aU languages; to our . 
own among the rest, which, in this respect, has many 
more instances of sameness than the Latin. 

In the elementary books to which allusion has 
been made, — ^after defining the Gerundive to be a 
^^ passive participle in dus," — an attempt is made to 
support this statement by examples such as the follow- 
ing :— 

Nom., Epistola scribenda — a letter to be written. 
Gen., EpistolsB scribendsd— of writing a letter, 
and so on to the close. 

Let us examine this. In the first place, there is 
no condition of grammar more stringent, and yet none, 
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perhaps, more familiar than this — "The signification 
conveyed by any subject and its predicate in the 
nominative case must continue unaltered in all the 
oblique cases." Now in the example just given there 
are two things, the one in the nominative or subject, 
the other in the oblique cases, which are in direct op- 
position to and incompatible with each other. 

For example, the true meaning of "Epistola 
scribenda" is — a letter not yet begun; — ^to be written at 
some future time, and consequently altogether passive 
and future. Whereas, in the oblique cases, on the 
contrary, there is an evident present activity— a going 
on with that office which we have shown in the smbject, 
and its predicate to be inert, and in abeyance. 

No sophistry, no ingenious subterfuge, can avail 

to reconcile such a discrepancy. The case is not 

mended or the difficulty removed by those who insist 

that the Gerundive, notwithstanding anything that 

can be advanced to the contrary, is identical with the 

« 

passive participle in dus. Such an idea involves a 
transfer or change of office. This could not be effected 
without making the change complete in every respect. 
Those cases which pass over (for the nominative cannot) 
must first be made to part with their former essentials 
" passive and future," and to assume the opposite con- 
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stituents ** active and present." They must submit to 
a final separation from the family of Das — ^their former 
head, and passive paterfamilias — and be content to 
remain under the regime of another venerable, but 
active^ old governor, well known as the "Gerund in 
Dimi." This point settled, it is of little consequence 
whether they enter on their new duties in a new dress 
or in their former costume — with or without those 
continuations which have occasioned so much needless 
perplexity. I am quite aware that equivalent expres- 
sions may be found by altering or reversing the ar- 
rangement of a sentence, and taking the Gerundive as 
the fiiture participle in dus; — ^but this susceptibility 
is so far from being of frequent occurrence that, in 
most cases, the attempt would result in absolute 
nonsense. Otherwise — ^had such an attempt been con- 
stant, there would have been no necessity for represent- 
ing (or misrepresenting) the future passive participle 
by the t&rm ''Gerundive." One name for one and the 
same thing would have been sufficient. The conclu- 
sion of the whole is, whichever view is taken or pre- 
ferre'd, the Gerundive comes out of the enquiry a 
distinct and independent part of speech; viz. — an 
active Gerund Participle, 

Kiihner and other G^erman vocabulists and 
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scholars have avoided the mistake which too many of 
our grammariazis have recently sanctioned ; some by 
expressed approval, others by silent acquiescence; and 
even with the remaining few who have not gone to 
the same length, there has been an attempt at com- 
promise, which has necessitated the employment of 
ingenious arguments, or grammatical subterfuges, the 
effect of which, imfortunately, has been to make the 
matter still more perplexed and unintelligible. Had 
they in the first instance, traced the G-erundive to its 
right source, (and the name is certainly suggestive for 
such a purpose) the mistake could scarcely have 
occurred; but, apart firom this, it is surprising that 
they should have closed the enquiry by a notion so 
derogatory to Boman intelligence and skill, as to 
suppose that their language would be leffc branded 
with a poverty of granmiatical resource from which 
other languages, far inferior to their own, are entirely 
free; and that, in order to construct a convenient 
active participle, they would be under the necessity of 
seizing, as it were, upon an already appropriated 
passive, and of warping it from its special nature and 
office to perform frmctions for which it was never 
designed. And yet it must be admitted, that in 
many instances of Latin construction, the distinction 
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between the Genrndive and Pafldve in duB is ex- 
tremely fine ; bo much so as to have proved perplexing 
eren to persons of acnte discrimination in other and 
similar matters. Bxxt, after all, there is a simple test 
\ry the employment of which the difference is easily 
discoverable. In the first place, it must be held in 
the mind that the expression or title " Participle in 
Dus/* is confined to and suits the Future Participle 
Passive, because it has a Nominative case, and is 
declined throughout; whereas the active Chemnd 
Participle, or true Gerundive, is found only in the 
oblique cases, a fact which necessarily excludes such 
a termination as Dus, and at once points out a dis^ 
tinction. Its oblique cases, however, are precisely 
what would be formed from a Gerundive in dus, if it 
did exist, and hence their exact resemblance to (not 
I3ieir identity with) the same cases of the Passive in 
dus. Herein consists the difficulty, and to this the 
Gerund alone supplies the key, simply because the 
Gerundive has no other source or connection, a con- 
clusion which will appear as natural as it is true, 
when the peculiar terminations, not belonging to 
the Gerund proper, are accounted for. 

Kiihner notices the resemblance between the 
Gerundive (GFerund participle) and certain uses of 
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the Greek participle, including ''a change of tennina- 
tion by attraction/' clearly accounting for its special 
use, and establishing its complete distinction from 
the passive in dus. The non -recognition of the prac- 
tice alluded to lies at the yeiy root of the mistake. 
Along with the strongest resemblance there exists 
an essential difPSerence. The one is always '^ active," 
the other always "passive." There is a line of 
separation which neither can overstep. They cannot 
be blended, mixed up, or lost in one; active with 
passive, present with future, as Arnold and Zumpt 
have been at great pains to inculcate, and have, by 
80 doing, placed themselves on the horns of a 
dilemma, from which, if logic is not an empty name, 
extrication is impossible. Much more might be 
written on this difficult and still contested point of 
grammar, but I firmly believe it would all end in the 
one conclusion at which we have already arrived, 
and it will answer a more useful purpose to define 
ihe nature of each of these parts of speech, and to 
explain their individual use by a few examples. 

DEJb'iMlTlOK OT THX GeBTTNDIVE. 

The Gerundive is an active paxtidple directly 
connected with and derived from the Genuid. It 
resembles the Passive Participle in dus, owing to the 
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accident of its assumed teiminations, in the plural, 
and with the exception of the Nominatiye of the 
constant terminations in the singular, but differs from 
it in every other respect. By attracting to itself the 
case of the following noun, it agrees as an adjectiye, 
while it governs as a participle, and thus forms a 
kind of compound substantive, governed in its turn 
by prepositions when in the accusative or ablative 
case, and is subject to the appropriate rules of 
Syntax when in the Genitive or Dative. 

The Gerundive is farther distinguishable by its 
susceptibility of being changed into, or represented 
by, the present infinitive or participle of an active 
verb, without altering or impairing the sense of the 
passage in which it occurs. 

With accusatives the time is sometimes present, 
sometimes i^ture or prospective. With Genitives 
and Datives it is indefinite. With ablatives always 
present. 
Dbfenttion of Paijtioiple m Dirs. 

This participle is always Passive, and with 
respect to time. Future. But so closely does this 
future sometimes infringe on the present that it is 
scarcely distinguishable, and yet is susceptible of 
proof; e.ff.f in the expression ^'epistola scribenda'^ 
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the fdtare is apparent because the letter has yet to 
be written '' adhuc scribenda." Bat in ''Filia 
amanda," a daughter worthy of being loyed, it is 
not apparent and needs explanation. The connec- 
tion between Filia and amanda is dose but not 
inseparable, as it would be if it were an adjectiye 
of quality such as "formosa, dulcis, &c." It is 
demonstratiye, pointing to qualities possessed, but 
giving none, for love may be deseryed but not 
possessed, Ex. Tua filia amanda est; sed heu! 
non amatur (yd amata), and these examples illustrate 
at once the doseness and the distinction of the 
present and future tenses. 

Again, the following from Virgil : 

'' Heu, miserande puer ! 

" Te yero, yenerande puer," 
are instances in point. The first points to a remote 
fixture, the second to qualities attracting immediate 
notice. 

Within the range of such instances the Passiye 
Future in dus is in its right place, but beyond this 
it cannot go without encroaching on the aotiye yoice, 
or on time present .or past, and such contingendes 
are proyided for by other and suitable parts of speedi. 
Once more, our own poet Shakespeare fiimishes us 
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with an apt and conclusive example in ^'The 
Tempest." In that fascinating sketch of female love- 
liness and amiability Miranda, the daughter of 
FrosperOy he represents her as being quite uncon- 
scious of any particular significance or beauty in her 
own name, until the young prince Ferdinand on 
hearing it from her own lips exclaims '^ Admired 
Miranda," thus (for the first time) converting its 
former and unsatisfied meaning into a present and 
an enduring reality. 

We will now proceed to give a few examples 
illustrative of the separate nature and use of the 
foregoing participles, and first of the 

GteEUifrrvES (Accusatives). 

1. ''Ad accusandos homines, duci premio, proximum 

latrocinio est." 
Ad accusandos =.aocusare. — Active Inf. Pre$mt. 

2. ''Majorum natu Fisonis fiHorum," ad versoB fad- 

endos procUvenif ad studium, &c., hortatur 
Horatius." 
Ad faciendos^facere. — Aeivoe Inf. Presemt 

iOerund. Yeniunt ad fdrandum — ^To come ^ #^m^. 
Qerundive. Yeniunt ad furandampecuniam tem- 
ple — ^For the purpose of stealing money, &c. 

4. ''Hortatur virgines et pueros ad cdelrmdm Diana 
et ApoUnis landetV 
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Ad oelebraiidas = oelebrare. — Act Inf. iVd«. 
Genitives. 

1. Qui distributi munttiorum iumdorum catu9& . . 

specubus puteisque aqulk utebantur. 
Here inunitiorum is first govemed by the Active 
Gerundive tuendorom, and both are governed 
by oau8&. 

2. '^ Equorum reficiciendorum caus&." For the purpose 

of completing the required number of horses. 
The government is the same as that of the pre- 
ceding example. 

3. '^Qui in spem potiundorum castrorum venerant." 

Who had come up in the expectation of get- 
ting possession of the forts (or camp). — ^Go- 
verned by spem. 

4. Justitiae firuendce causa, &c.-«*The same con- 

struction. 
Datives. 
1. '' Se, — hsUme vtrtutibus laudandu, esse omnino im- 
parem. Oonviviis tantum et £unoribus canen- 
dis, aptum esse." — ^That he was altogether 
unequal to the praising of warlike triumphs 
(virtues). He was skilful only in writing 
odes on love and feastiiig. 
Here laudandis virtutibus govemed by imparem^ 
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canendis oonviyiis et amoiibiis goyemed by 
aptmiL 
2. • " Omnino addictos opibos aocammulandis vitam 
egit." He passed his life addicted to hoard- 
ing riches. 
For the above Examples, see the Syntax £ule 
for the goyemment of the Dative by the adjective, &c. 
Ablatives. 

1. '^Summa felidtas in redpiendis civitatibns Fa- 

bitim conseqnitur." In receiving (the sub- 
mission of) the States. 
Here the Gerundive agrees with civitatibus as an 
adjective, and governs it as an active participle, 
both being governed by the preposition '' in." 

2. ''Eum studiose occupatum fit seribendis eputoUs 

inveni." "In the act of writing letters. 
Gk)vemed as in the preceding example. 

3. ''Prima luce, magna turba pradatorum, avide 

occupatll in apoliandis earparihus csBsorum, ap- 

paruit." In the act of spoiling, stripping, 

plundering. &c. 

Governed as before. The active force of the 

Gerundive is very plain in the following:— 

** ConsimipBi decem annos in legendo Cicerone." 

The Greek echo which Erasmus attached to 
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the above sentence is not complimentaiy— ovc 

(asine). 

The foregoing examples do not of oourse repre- 
sent all the forms in which the Gerundive (Gerund 
Active Participle) appears, but they are quite suffi- 
cient to explain its distinct nature, and it is hoped 
may serve to correct the absurd notion that in such 
sentences the Active Gerundive is eUgawtly changed 
into a Passive Participle. 

We will now proceed to give a few examples of 
the Passive Participle in dus, from which the essen- 
tial difference between that part of speech and the 
Gerundive will be plainly apparent. 

1. ''Bestal ChreiHes qui mihi exordandus est." -Yet 

to be entreated by me. — Participle Passive 
and Future. 

2. ''Garmina linenda cedro, et levi servanda cu- 

presso." Verses worthy of h^ng preserved by 
the fragrant oil of cedar, &c. — Participle 
Passive and Future. 

9. ''Ut libet; haBO porcis, hodie, comedenda relin- 
ques." To be devoured by the pigs. — ^Parti- 
ciple Passive aind Future. 

4. ''At non, Evandre, pudendis 
Yulneribus pulsum, aspicies." 
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Conquered, or oreroome, by wounds to be 
ashamed of. — ^Passive Participle Future. 

5. ''Aqua.bibenda dnlcis et perlucida eat. 

„ „ turbida et subamara est." 
The drinking water (or that must be drunk,) 

is sweet and dear. 
,, „ „ is thick and brackish. 

Here bibenda is an adjective, or is so used, as 
weU as being the passive in dus ; but it gives 
no quality to the water. The qualities ca^ be 
expressed only by the adjective proper, or pre- 
dicate, as dulcis, perlucida, &c. 

6. ''Ble mihi narravit eam, et forma et pudidtia, 

amandam esse." He informed me that she 

was worthy of being loved on account of her 

beauty and modesty. — ^Amandam, Passive 

Partidple Future. 

These and similar examples may not only be 

useM to learners, but may assist teachers in pointing 

out to their pupils the true nature and individual use 

and properties of the two participles treated of, and 

thus those errors which at present disgrace so many 

of our elementary Latin books will, let us hope, be 

avoided. I must further remark here, that many of 

the changes in the acddence introduced as improve- 
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ments in the primers referred to, are in reality use- 
less, and sometimes worse than useless. 

Same further r&marki on the foregoing parts of speech 
in connexion toith a special part of Latin con-- 
struetion. 

Although we may not have exhausted the 
subject of the Gerundive in what has been already 
advanced in these pages, enough has been brought 
forward to show the limits within which its use must 
be confined, and this should properly have closed the 
discussion. 

The substitution, however, and, as I consider 
it, the imauthorised and groundless substitution, 
made by some writers on grammar, of the term 
Gerundive for that of Gerund in certain Latin sen- 
tences ; and the pertinacity with which others main- 
tain that it is neither Gerund nor Gerundive, but^ 
in every instance, the passive participle in dus taken 
impersonally necessitates some extension of the ar- 
gument, before the views we have been advocating 
can be reconciled in contradistinction to the prevailing 
opinions on this part of Latin construction. 

Fortunately what has been handed down to us 
by Seryius and other Boman Grammarians removes 
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the necessity of special pleading in defence of the 
practise of JMjy Ascham, Buddiman, and others. 
The QemndiYUS Modus (with them the only ap- 
plication of the word) and its periphrastic con- 
jugation, in which the Gtomnd in dumy is taken with 
the third person singolar of all the tenses of the 
Yerb Bum, is direct and condusiYe evidence of its 
nse when necessiiy was implied. There is no need of 
specnlatiye argument or oonjectore to prove this; 
and to deny it would be only another instance of an 
attempt to fetter the liberty of the Boman Ghrammar- 
ians in the construction of their own language, or to 
insinuate that all they had advanced on this point of 
Orammar was absolutely without meaning. 

This use of the Gerund is countenanced more- 
over by a corresponding use of the supine, and 
further, by an occasional extension of the same use 
after a different construction of the yerb, as ^'Etlsi 
te nihil temere, nihil imprudenter facturum judi- 
carem, tamen permotus hbminum famSi, seribendum 
ad te existimari, etpro nostra benevolentfa, petendumy 
&c. — (in which the true GFerund active is con- 
spicuous)^ C7a»ar Impr. Cieenm. 

We have a safe guide in the following Latin 
Bules: — '^Passivis additur ablativus agentis," &c., 
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and '^ Oateri casus manent in passivis qui fherunt 
actiyorum." No part of a passive verb is exempted 
from these conditions, and consequently the direct 
object of an actiye transitiye verb cannot be taken 
after the Passiye participle in dus, personally or 
impersonally. In the example ^' XTtendum est atate ; 
dto pede pioeterit setas/' aetate is the direct object gov- 
erned by utendum, (not a seoondaiy case like Caio 
is the sentence '' credendum est Caio). See the Bule 
for the Gt>vemment of the ablative, instead of the 
aoousative, by Fungor, Fruor, Utor, &c. Conse- 
quently ^tate cannot be g<»vemed by any passive 
participle of Utor ; therefore XTtendum must be the 
Oerund. There are some verbs which have no 
passive participle in dus. Some as Yapulo, and 
other Neuter Passives which, having no passive 
form whatever, cannot have that participle, and yet 
the GBrund occurs with esb, as *' Yapulandum est ei, 
qui, saspe admonitus, pertinace ojffendit." 

It is very significant and conclusive on this 
point that, of the deponent Morior, the future parti- 
ciple in use is monturus, never moriendus (instead- of 
wMch ihe verbal adjective ''moribundus" is very 
frequently found) — ^Examples : — 
'' Ne quidquam tibi prodest 
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Aeiias tentJHBe damoe^ animoqne rotandam 
PerciniBBe pohnn, Mtfrtitarv. — Hmr. Cmm. 1, 28. 
" Taiquiiiiiis monbimdiis, 
SocrateB monbimdiiSy \ and many abiiflar. 

Lucretia moribiinday" 

In the example ^'Omnibiu est moiiendiim " the 
Gbmnd is obyioas. To tianaLaie mcniendimi as a 
paaaiTe participle taken impenonany would necea- 
aitate a ciiciimlocation closely allied to the absurd. 
Some neuters, and neater deponents^ admit of a dr- 
comlocntoiy finrn by the passiYe in das, bnt they 
must possess inthin themselyes the idea of vitality or 
actiyity. In condnsion, it is farther to be observed 
that the Gterand, having a sabstantiYe as well as 
verbal force, is on that accoant the more applicable 
to a case of necessity than the passive fatore parti- 
ciple. In the ezamplcy '' Yigilandam est ei qui cnpit 
vincere/' the Gterand may be translated as a noon ; — 
Yigilandam est ei — " Watchfolness is essential for 
him, who, ftc." Again, translated as a verb, the 
rendering becomes, ''It is necessary for him who 
desires to conqaer ^ ^ on the watch ;" not '' to be 
aboat to be watched." Promptness is essential, and 
present action cannot be expressed by a fdtare 
participle. In each of the above, and in sinulai 
examples, opus will supply the ellipsis. 
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The following examples will farther strengthen 
what has been advanced on this subject: — 

'^Yigilandiim est ei quicunque davum novicnlae 

dirigit." 
'^Crassa lucema manicisque ad Mgus arcendum 
eget." 



SUBJECT B.— IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Some of the more recently published Latin 
Grammars and Primers which have almost superseded 
the use of the Eton and other elementary books ol 
an older date, haye, among other novelties, introduced 
a Future Tense of the Imperative Mood. As these 
books are put in the hands of beginners almost daily, 
it is proper and necessary to enquire into the correct- 
ness or admissibility of attaching such a tense to the 
Imperative. 

It appears to me that this is another of those 
modem conceits which turn out to be mere shadows 
when scrutinised, and which betray a prurient am- 
bition, on the part of their inventors, to be thought 
wiser than the Ancients. 

Sightly considered as one of the grammatical 
constituents of the verb, the Imperative Mood in all 
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its Tdontkjf 6oixi mpraniB cowinmml to fiiB most 
piteoos entrefltyy is diazacterised bj ImpnlKy or Hie 
OJipj I'MJOJJ of pi'Oflont fediiig^; sad in a gfjumiiafacij 
cease, (wliich is the sole object of the present 
enqnixy) tlus £u^ this ''redudio ad rei natoram" 
excliidesthepast and the future. No reference to a 
past command can place it in fh^e Imperative Mood 
proper. It is then merely hiBtorical and therefore 
indicatiTe; and in like manner a promise, or eren a 
threat, to issue a command at some fiiture time, is 
a mere matter of communication which may, or maj 
not, be realised, biA belongs not to the ImperatiTe, 
but to the Indicative or Subjunctive Mood. The 
two instances may be succinctly summed up thus. 
1st. The promise or threat to g;ive a command at 
some fiiture time foitpmes the Imperative. Ex- 
ample: ^^Next week (not now) I shall, or I intend 
to, order you to take the journey." In this sentence 
there is nothing Imperative because obedience, which 
is tbe inseparable sequence of a true Imperative, is 
here made contingent on a command yet to he .gioe»y 
and which mmt he given (not merely promised) before 
obedience can be possible. 2ndLy. But when a per- 
son says, ** You shall or you must do such and such 
a thing (immediately, or next week, or next month, 
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&o.y no matter when), tlie Imperative in not poiipansd. 
The only e&et of the auxiliaries shall and mxust, 
when emphasised, is to add foroe to the Imperatire 
present ; and, when there is no emphasis, they have 
reference solely to the time of obedience, or may 
direct the attention to some preventiYe power, as, 
<< You must, or may, not do that, for the law forbids 
it." No forms of circumlocution, no allusions to the 
fiiture, no references to the past, can ayail to put off 
the time token a command is actually giyen, and to 
that condition the Imperatiye proper is strictly 
confined. 

The notion of a future tense Imperative re- 
ceives no sanction or encourag^nent "irom the Boman 
practice, nor do we find it in the Qreek, which 
language, from its elaborate structure, may be taken 
as a rule fer all others. In the latter,* ^towever, 
there are two ambiguous tenses of the Imperative, 
styled Perfect and Aorist, from their formation ; but 
in reality they are not, indeed cannot be, past tenses 
in the true sense of that word. They are varieties, 
and occasionally convey certain distinctions and 

NovB.-*B«galar Verbi oiil7--Three in fii have prMent aod 
second Aorist inActiTe Yoioe. The present only in the FaasiTe 
and the second Aorist only in the Middle ; the rest in fit hare the 
present only, eseept irjfii which ha» the present and second Aorist. 
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shades of meaning, and by the use of the perfect 
(which is seldom found) a drculocution is avoided. 
But allusion to this peculiar feature of the Gbeek 
LnperatiYe (although it presents an idea directly 
opposed to the Future) is scarcely in place here, and 
might haYel)een omitted altogether, as it can neither 
strengthen nor impair our present argument. 

The following form of the Imperative Mood, 
with a Future Tense is copied from one of the 
modem Primers now extensively used : — 

IMPERA.TIVE MOOD. 

Pbesent Tense. 

Singular. Fhral, 

Audi — ^Hear thou.> Audite — Hear ye. 

FuTUEE Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

Audita — ^Thou shalt or Auditote — ^You shall or 
must hear. must hear. 

Audito — ^He shall or Audiunto— They shall or 
must hear. must hear. 

And the same with esto and estote, &c. 
We have to tiy the issue with the second only of 
the above tenses, the so-caUed future. It is at once 
evident that it rests its claim to that diistinction on 
the added Latin syllables ''to" and ''tote," and on 
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the Englifth auxiliaries ''shall" and ''mnst," and 
the question (the only one of the slightest import- 
ance) which arises is, " Oan sach forms so affect a 
command with regard to time as to change it from 
the present to the future tense?" Let the question 
be answered by the true meaning and application of 
their own terms. 

« 

To and Tote may be defined as terminations 
ezpressiye of "urgency" or repetition, &c.y as seen 
in the verb ''ito — ^itare," {from Eo to 06) to proceed 
quiddy, to urge forward, &c., and consequently they 
are most appropriate as '' intensiyes " in the Ln- 
perative. All frequentiye Yerbs, as yocito-flagito, 
yentito, &c., are of this dass, and conyey the idea of 
perseyerance to the accompHshment of an end, and 
with reference to the Imperatiye this perseyerance is 
naturally connected with the obedience to a forcibly 
expressed command. But, neither these Latin teimi- 
nations, nor the English auxiliaries ''must and 
shall" were eyer intended to be signs of a fiiture tense 
with reference to the person giying, or the tune of 
giying, a command,* or, in other words, of the Im- 
peratiye proper. They only senre to intensify, ex- 
pedite, direct, or qualify the command, and, as a 
necessary consequence, the only possible fiiture is 
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that wliioh ia inyolyed with and dependant on, the 
ecmtingeney of pez&rmanee, and obedience. For 
example: ''You must," and ''you ahalL" wiih an 
empbasiB on the aoziliazieSy add foroe to the oom- 
Buuid; and the same, without emphasis, imply some 
qualification or direetion as to the tune or other con- 
ditions of obedience ; but, in neither case, do they, 
in the slightest degree, affect the time of command, 
or (which is the same thing), the present tense of 
the Imperative Mood. As there is no case to which 
the same reasoning does not apply, it would seem 
needless to pursue the subject further, but there 
is one example so appropriate and condusiYe that it 
ought not to be omitted. 

Envoys, and other politiocd agents, on receiv- 
ing their instructions or commands, €tre very seldom 
in 1 a position to >act in obedience until after an interval 
of greater or less duration shall have elapsed; but 
they are not on that account, the less bound to 
obedience j&om the moment they rec^ve their orders. 
They could not say " we have received a futiure com- 
mand," without uttering nonsenE(e; and the case is the 
same with messengers who carry commands to be- 
obeyed by persons at a distajioe. They do not give, 
they only convey orders, the true date of which is re* 
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fdrable alone to the time and place, of usue. The 
conclusion of the whole, therefore, is thia:— The 
command may regulate the obedience, making • it 
immediate or future, at will or at hazard; but it 
cannot, in the slightest degree affect its own time. 
Let the speaker or writer, in the Imperatiye, com- 
plicate or qualify the command as he pleases, it is 
not in his power to change the time of its utterance. 
He is under the influence, and speaks or writes 
under the conditions of a natural law, which in 
a grammatical sense, binds him to the present, and 
which makes the past and future impossible. 

Apbil 30th, 1877. — Heb Majbsty thb Queen's 
Deoulration of Neutrality. 
The following extract from that IkoumeHt frnntshes 

another and weU-marhed teetimony in eorrohoratian 

of the foregoing : 
Her Majesty is pleased further to eommand (that 
is on dOth April,) that these rules sht^l he put in 
force in the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and 
the' Channel Islands, on and after the 6th May, 
Instant, (here the time of obedience to the command 
of April SOth is giyen) and in her Majesty's Teni- 
tovies and Possessions beyond the Seas, six dags after 
the dag when the Governor or other Ohief Authority 
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of each of sucli Territories or Possessions respectiyely 
shall have notified and published the same, stating 
in such notification that the said rules are to be 
obeyed by all persons within the said Territories or 
Possessions." 

In the above it is clearly shown that there are 
ttpo distinct times of obedience to one and the same com- 
mandy (the first fijced the second contingent.) Her 
Majesty alone commands, and alone occupies the 
Imperative. The time is one {present not present 
and future). All the rest is contingent and governed 
by the Imperative, and being necessarily subsequent 
cannot be of the same time or tense with the cause 
which precedes it. But as subsequent means future, 
the Imperative preceding must mean something also. 
What is that? The answer is obvious — ''The 
present." 

Having, so far as is necessary, disposed of our 
present subject with regard to time, it only remains to 
consider two other points connected with the Impera- 
tive Moody which have been, in some cases, misunder- 
stood, and in others left unexplained. The first point 
for consideration is that of person — singular and pluraL 

Rule. — ^As the Imperative has only one tense — 
the present — so it has only one person — 
the second — singular and plural. 



r 
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The iDstanoeB which are usuall j, hat erroneoiulj, 
styled Fint aad Thiid peraons maj be explaiiied as 
fbllows: — 

The English wend "Let,'' the Yreofch ''Que," 
the ItaUan^^Chey" and the like fcHins and sabjanctives 
of all langnsges, aie oonTenieat modes of expresdon 
in cases of deputed anthority ; but thej who are ad- 
dressed, the first recipients of command, can alone 
represent the pefson. This most be either " thou " or 
"joUy" for a first or a third person could not be so 
addressed. It is well known that in all the other 
moods the nominaiive to the verb alone indicates the 
number and person, nerer the gavtrned word. There is 
nothing in the Imperative which can entitle it to the 
pririlege of evading or changing this rule, and yet the 
mistake has evidentlj arisen from such a supposition. 
In the so-called 1st and 3rd persons, ^ Let him," " Let 
us," ^ Let them," Aa, it is plain that the governed pro- 
nouns have been incorrectly fixed on to represent the 
person. It would seem to have escaped notice that the 
above and all fflmOar expressions are elliptical, and that 
when the ellipsis is supplied, the true person iumie- 
diately appeazSy e.g,^ ^Let him go," that is, ''Do thou 
(or you)' let him go,** and the same with aU the rest 
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The same obaervation holds good with sobjunctiye 
forms where an ellipsis has to be sallied. — 

There are instances however in which the in^er- 
ative power is so weak as to give oountenanoe to the 
pnustiee here disa^woved of; — as if the sentences 
stjied 1st and 3id persons were more conventionalisms 
removed from the sphere of command ; — 

There is scone plausibility in this excuse, but 
the accidence of the Verb is stem and will admit of 
no soch exceptions : — 

The seeond pmnt is involved in this conclusion* — 
'Eivery variety of impulse, firom the most powerful to 
the weakest, is induded by grammarians under one 
Term — ^the Imperative — ^and all are subject to one and 
the same grammatical standard. 



SUBJECT C— UPON HONOUR. 
1. A short Treatise intended to explain and 
establish the true Orthography of the above, and 
other words of the same termination, in opposition to 
an attempt now in progress, and gaining ground to 
change that termination, and by such means, to a 
certain extent, to corrupt and unsettle the l<lng1iffh 
language. 
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Subject I> — 2. A fern incidental remarks on the 
present state and prospects of ^* Spelling Befixzm.'* 

In approaching the first of these sobjectB, I am 
qnite aware that in the opinion of many persons, the 
remoral of a letter from a word, or the addition of 
one to it, is a matter too triyial for serions notloe, and 
nnworthj of criticism. In a few.cases, very few, this 
may be so; but when we consider the mischief and 
confiision which such a practice would introduce, if 
exercised capricionaly and allowed to pass un- 
challenged, it win appear trivial no longer. 

On the contrary, it is not too much to say that 
the greatest care and watchfdlness are necessary to 
detect and expose such attempts at eadi appearance. 

The genius, the individuality, and the purity of 
a language, are more likely to suffer from insinuating 
and apparently harmless novelties, which, like weeds, 
may take root unobserved, than from that rough and 
unscrupulous handling which provokes immediate 
scrutiny and opposition. 

In every country there are men, who, from 
their position or Hterazy bias, are looked upon by flie 
people as the natural guardians of the national lan- 
guage. Such persons, in the exercise of a congenial 
and patriotic office should not despise the ''In tenui 
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labor/' or oyerlook the ^^smaU things ^^ of verbal 
encroacliment, owing to their seeming insignificance, 
but be prepared, on every occasion of suggested or 
obtruded change, to sift its truth and value, and to 
protest promptly and strenuously against all mischiev- 
ous and useless innovations. 

A case of this description has been too long 
overlooked, and is now striving for the mastery. 
From the silence or indifference of one party, and the 
open encouragement of another, it marks down every 
day an additional step in advance, and, although 
resting entirely on false premises, and possessing 
nothing of intrinsic value or attraction to recommend 
it,* its attitude is bold enough to threaten the ex- 
tinction of a time-honoured and legitimate custom of 
English Orthography. 

Almost every one must now be aware that there 
has existed, for some time past, (happily below the 
educated and high class level, but acquiring a mis- 
chievous importance icom daily provincial usage) a 
growing tendency to expunge the vowel ^^u" firom 
[[all English words ending with '^ our." 

This innovation arose, in the first instance, 
from a concession that was made — (a change from 
''our" to ''or"), in the case of a distinct dass of 
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words suoh as ''governoar, dootour, reotour, fto.'' 
That oonoeBsion (right in itself), was attended with 
some danger to the principles of English Ortho- 
graphy, since the educated alone oonld be aware of 
the exwptumi; and as these exceptions were not 
marked or separated at the proper time, much was 
left to caprice or carelessness, and the mistakes whi6h 
were sure to follow, although not defensible, had 
some ground for excuse. It was not, for inibtante, 
the office of the people to dassiiy woMs and fix for 
themselves the distinction between specific and 
abstract. This duty they left to dihers, each of 
whom, either firom indifference or from the common 
excuse of depending on some one else, contributed hiil 
share towards perjpetrating that popular igpiorance ov 
misconception which has at length become a growing 
evil. Looking back to ah early peri<Kl of the' 
formation of out lingpilig^, we shall find that in 
Ohaucto's time, and onwards to the dose of th'e last 
century, the tei^nnnatioli ''our" for deririttives, a» 
well as fbr original roots, wad' constant, and bote 
precisely the same relatibn to the Bnglish as '' eur '' 
did (then as now) to the French, and consequently 
that it was not a thing casual and removable at 
pleasure, but a settled constituent of our Orthography. 

M 
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Tip to the last-named period *' Ooyemour, Bectour, 
TailoQT, &c." preyailed, and in that form were no 
doubt quite as correct as the deriyative forms of any 
other modem . language. ''How then," — ^it may 
reasonably be asked, '' did they come to be altered ?" 
— and, it may be Airther enquired, ** as you have 
<x>nsented to alteration in their case, why blame us 
for changing all the rest ?" Such a question is quite 
natural, and shall be answered. Before, and sub- 
sequently to, the time of Chaucer, a very large pro- 
portion of scientific words appeared only in Latin, 
that language being the common medium of abstruse 
studies. As learning and education became more 
difPused, the national language was made the 
medium of higher information, but as it could 
not readily supply scientific equivalents, the former 
Latin words were retained for this purpose and 
were gradually incorporated with the English. Li 
this way such words as procurator, motor, factor, 
divisor, proctor, censor, sector, vector, and many 
others, came in, and constituted a distinct and im- 
portant dass. And when, after a lapse of years, it 
was recognised by all that the words Gk)vemour, 
Bectour, Authour, &c., belonged to the same elasif 
the old spelling was consistently .given up, that such 
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words might coincide with the majorily. The test 
applied for this oonoessioii (or change) was that the 
words should either denote agency of some kind, or 
belong ezdusiyely to the sciences, and those only 
that could satisfy these conditions, or, to use the 
phrase of the day, could ** pass their examination," 
were permitted to exchange from the Saxon to the 
Eoman ranks. The consequence was that all the 
abstract derivatiyes, or original English words, such 
as honour, labour, favour, neighbour, harbour, &c., 
(with the exception of these) — ^horror, terror, error, 
were excluded, and had to retain the old, or national, 
form unchanged. It was felt that to these the con- 
cession could not be extended, if '^ word-huHdinffy" 
the Germans express it, had any meaning or prin- 
ciple, for there is a marked difference between 
drafting off a few words, and adapting them for a 
special purpose, and surrendering, without distinc- 
tion, a long-cherished and rooted principle of 
syllabic construction. 

The plea of greater simplicity, advanced by 
some of the followers of Webster for expunging the 
vowel ''u," as a useless incumbrance, firom all, or 
nearly all, words ending in '^our," — ^without the 
slightest regard to their signification or class, will 
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appear but a flimEfy pretext^ when it is shown that these 
advocates of change have been totally at fanlt as to 
the real question at issue, and that in selecting 
the termination ''pur," they have been reasoning 
under an almost childish delusion. 

The letter ''r" which closes that syllable is a 
mere accident irrespective of its fundamental con- 
struction. It is the diphthong '' ou," that peculiar 
and constantly recurring Saxon characteristic, which 
has to be considered as the principal constituent, no 
matter by what letter it may be followed; and the 
attempt to remove the vowel " u," in the case re- 
ferred to, is not confined, in its effects, to an inter- 
ference with a few words ending in "our," — ^but it 
strikes at the very root of one of the oldest, the most 
sensitive, and, as a certain consequence, one of the 
most tenacious forms of English construction. In 
proof of this it is only necessary to instance the vast 
number of English words in the spelling of which 
the diphthong "ou" is employed, and how con- 
stantly and naturally it is made to represent certain 
Latin syllables, when these assume an English dress 
by translation. Thus the adjective terminations 
**osus" and "us," become "ous." Examples — 
Latin, pemiciosus; Eng: pernicious Latin, odiosus; 
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Eng : odious, Ac. ; Latin, pius.; Eng : pious ; Latin, 
varius ; Eng : yarious, fto. Again, from Latin nouns 
in ''or" and ''os," the change beoomes ''our," — 
as Latin, honos and honor ; Eng : honour ; Latin, 
flos ; Eng : flour, flower' and flourish ; Latin, hora ; 
Eng : hour, &c. 

That the above and similar combinations are all 
ruled by the characteristic diphthong " ou " is flirther 
established by the numerous examples which the 
Latin syllable "im" furnishes, especially from yerbs, 
as Latin, fundo, Eng : Found ; Latin, abundo ; Eng : 
abound, &o. 

In this place we must not neglect to make 
mention of the marked inconsistency of seyeral 
learned men, especially among Classical Yocabulists — 
BA Oarey, Lempriere, Grabbe, and others — who syste- 
matically expunge the " u " from the English ter- 
mination " our," and leaye it untouched in flourish, 
flour, (flower) found, &o., — as well as in all adjectives 
in "ous." For if it is wrong that our language 
should have the termination which they reject; by 
what possible right can it assume and retain without 
question, the cognate adjective termination "ous," 
which is equally open to the objection brought 
against "our"? For instance, how can virtuoui^ 
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industrious, curious, ftc., and foirilier — Hhe words 
flourish, hour, flour, ftc., which they fully approye, — 
be rt^ht; if labour, honour, favour, &c., be wrong? 
Looking at the source, is not the example of such 
writers likely to be followed by those who are always 
ready to subscribe to whatever proceeds from an 
eminent quarter, and to take at second-hand anything 
that will saye them the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves ? 

To carry the argument further would not be 
difficult, but it is needless, and matters which are 

» 

needless are generally irksome. 

Enough has been advanced in these remarks 
to demonstrate the superior correctness of the older 
spelling, and by pointing out plainly the foundation 
on which it rests, to account for the tenacity with which 
it may be said to * * hold its own " against the long con- 
tinued and persistent attempts of some writers to ex- 
tirpate it. This sturdy resistance to change finds its 
exponent and ally in all the best writers of English. 
They know what is right, and will not submit to be 
driven into error. They know thJat '' honour " is a 
true English word, and they are not ashamed of it. 
They have no wish either to curtail or lengthen it, and 
they will not consent to barter it for any other which 
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is not English. They refuse to make themselyes 
'chargeable with the weakness and inconsistency of 
expunging the ''u" from honour, fiEtyour, &q,, and 
retaining it in hour, flower, abound, bounty, and 
many others, and in a still more numerous class of 
adjectives, in ** ous " the whole of which, as has been 
before stated, are in the same predicament, and 
equally obnoxious to the plea put forward for the 
change in a few. 

If a French author, whatever might be his 
literaiy standing, were to take upon himself the 
responsibility of changing ^* eur " into '' or," on a pre- 
tence similar to that advanced by our English innova- 
tors, he would, to use a popular phrase, soon bring the 
'' Academy " down upon him.. I have often thought 
it would be a good thing if we had a similar Institu- 
tion to control our own orthogpraphical vagaries. 
I am quite of opinion that the present Quixotic 
spelling furore, would be one of the first things 
brought to book under such a censorship. The late 
Canon Kingsley, in his ''Water Babies" gives an 
amusing, but at the same time, Boddming^ description 
of the effect of ''the examination system" on yt>uth- 
ful school children. Any incompleteness in the 
"brain softening" process effected by that system, 
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S8 he deecribeB it would, in my opinion, be more than 
supplemented by the introduotion into our elementary 
Bchoolfl of plans such as those proposed at some of .the 
recent meetings of the *' Spelling Beformers." 

Notwithstanding the common practice of the 
people of the United States, in favour of the manner 
of spelling against which we have been arguing, it is 
satisfactory to observe that it receives no sanction 
or support from its best writers. It is confined 
almost exclusively to the newspaper press, second 
rate books and periodicals, and other issues of an 
ephemeral character. At the same time, since these 
examples in type pome much more frequently before 
the public eye than their counterparts in works of a 
higher class, their readers must be greatly influenced 
by them ; and young people especially must be some- 
times greatly puzzled and at a loss to know which is 
right, since both spellings will constantly occur in 
their daily lessons ; and, worse still, their perplexity 
is not likely to be relieved by their teachers, since the 
latter, in their turn, are often uncertain themselves, or 
divided in opinion, some following Webster, while 
others prefer Piston, Anthon, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Cooper, and other adherents of the old countxy 
practice. 
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For the reasons aboTO stated, these must 
ineTitably result a perpetual orthographic strife. 
It is one of those cases which admits of no oom- 
promisOi and a reconciliation, or proper under- 
standingi can never be secured unless one side giyea 
way. Now it is quite certain that &ey who haye 
right on their side will neyer surrender. What 
then ? Is there no altematiye ? We admire courage 
in defence of right; but obstinacy in error meets 
with no sympathy. There is neither disgrace nor 
humiliation in the acknowledgment of a mistake; 
and in the present instance it simply amounts to this, 
that after defending, and perseyering in, a certain 
practice of orthography, for a length of time, under 
a falAC impression, a discoyery has been made that 
they who write honor for honour, labor for labour, 
color for colour, &c., write Latin — ^not English:-^ 
and they who write harbor for harbour, neighbor for 
neighbour, endeayor for endeayour, write neithw 
Latin nor English. 

If we haye a language of war oum, let us be 
guided by its rules, and do all we can to preserye it 
in its integrity. Such is the adyice we gather firom 
the research and ezhaustiye remarks of an eminent 
authority on language, Dr. Trench, Archbishop of 
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Dublin ; and it is evident that in using the proper 
means for such a purpose, a careful observance and 
proper appreciation of historic orthography will be 
found among the essentials. At least let us adhere 
to this principle until we are in possession of that 
hitherto '^ imattainable treasure," — a system which 
shall adapt itself to everything, and please every- 
body, — a system which (as Mr. Munro expresses it 
with reference to pronunciation,) will prove acceptable 
to both Gods and Men; — which common mortals 
would fain attain to, but cannot. 



SUBJECT D.— "SPELLING EEFOEM." 

All attempts at substitution or amalgamation 
have, so far, failed ; but the advocates of " Spelling 
Eeform" though discomfited, will not own them- 
selves beaten. Well, we must admire their courage, 
although we do not in any sanguine degree share 
heir hopes of ultimate success. 

From a recent notice in the Athenaeum, (April 
29th, 1876) we leam that Professor Max Miiller and 
Mr. A. J. "Pniift are the latest in the field. So far as 
individual ability is concerned the cause receives 
much encouragement from such an accession. But 
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Mr. W. Skeat the contributor of the artiole, who 
informs us he is the referee (and who is evidentlj a 
trainer or grinder) of this particular School of Be- 
form, throws a sprinkling of cold water on these 
later attempts at improvement, sufBlciently copious to 
extinguish any very sanquine hopes of success from 
that quarter. His general observations are for the 
most part very sensible, but imfortunately he fre- 
quently contradicts himself when he descends to 
particulars. He does not underrate the diflBiculties 
which obstruct, and must continue to obstruct, the 
labours of those who engage in this department of 
letters, and he betrays no overweening confidence 
that the objects of the undertaking will ever be 
satisfactorily accomplished, although the means em- 
ployed may be partially successful. Now in this 
view there can exist no material ground of difference 
between Mr. Skeat and the most conservative ad- 
herent of old English Spelling. But our hopes 
of coming to some reasonable understanding in this 
direction, are doomed to disappointment, for all 
at once we are brought to a stand by a passage 
in the articles which shuts out the remotest chance of 
compromise. The case is simply this. Mr. Ellis 
encounters in the pronunciation of the word ''foot," 
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one of those ttumbling hlocka whidi are sore to 
boMt the workers in this field. He searches for a 
symbol whidi will ooxiTey the medial sound between 
the long and the short n, as prononnced in "foot" 
and '^ bnll " ; and he hits upon ' uo.' This discoTOiy 
acts like electricity on the apprehension of Mr. Skeat, 
and he writes — "I welcome this as a triumph of 
Genius ; the new symbol is perfect (1) It is wholly 
new ; (2) ezpressiye of a yariati(m of oo ; (3) sug- 
gests something between u and o. K reformers 
would accept this, it would be a great step gained." 
No doubt it would. But the keenest reformers 
prefer a little common sense to spasmodic tropes 
and flourishes. Plain people cannot see Mr. Skeat's 
stately swan in Mr. ElHs^s modest and impretending 
goose. Such an optical achievement demands a 
telescopic vision and an elastic imagination possessed 
only by a gifted few. To me this so called symbol 
appears about the most unfortunate combination of 
letters that could possibly have been hit upon. 
Worse, even, than that in the next paragraph of the 
artide, viz., the substitution of zhe for ge in 
'<T0uge"; a suggested change which has also 
elicited Mr. Skeat's eulogistic approval; but which 
being a IVench word pure and simple, though long 
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domiciled with us, would, if consistenpy were ob- 
eereed, involve the necessity, and, along with that, 
the absurdity, of altering, in accordance with the 
demands of Glossic, all the French and other 
foreign words in occasional use ; a process by which 
they would become neither home nor foreign, and 
be rendered, in consequence, unintelligible. But 
''revenons a nos moutons." What unsophisticated 
wayfaring Englishman, I would ask, would be likely 
to pronounce '' foot -' with greater ease^ or certainty 
of correctness, by means of the new symbol uo? 
In the words '^ fluorine," ''unctuous^" &c., his 
experience has been limited entirely to the separaite 
or dual sound of those vowels, which never fuse or 
combine except in ** quote" and "buoy"; in the 
former of which the u combines with the consonant 
q, and in the latter is silent, leaving the o in both 
cases opm and imafiected. This fact would make 
such a symbol worthless, and even mischievous ; for 
a symbol to be of real value must be a unison 
admitting of immediate recognition and prompt 
appplication. Such appears to me to be the real 
character of this *' Triumph of Genius," which when 
brought to the test will, I fear, be found wanting in 
all the constituents assigned to it, viz., perfection, 
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noveltyy and exact expression. If I might be 
allowed to offer an opinion I should say that u with 
the grave accent, or oo accented (^ or 60) would 
answer the required purpose and with a better 
chance of success. It could hardly be said that 
this would demand a new type, for the accents are 
more simple than any of the similar marks in use, 
such as the stops, the apostrophe, the hyphen, &c. 
We should then have p^t, pilll, bW, foot, soot, good, 
stood, &c., placing the acute accent over cut, rut, 
flutter, rush, &c., and leaving rood, mood, brood, 
food, rude, intrude, interlude, &c., unaccented, which 
can be compared at once with the proposed symbol 
uo, viz. : — 



put 


puot 


put 


push 


puosh 


push 


foot 


fnot, soot, suot 


foot 


pull 


puoll, or puol 


piMl 


good 


guod 


good 


bull 


buoll, or buol 


biMl 


stood 


stuod 


stood 


puss 


puoss 


puss 


wood 


wuod 


wood 


bush 


buoflh 


Ush 
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If, in the last named word, anyone should 
omit the sound of the u (which might easily happen), 
what would be the result? Alas, that such should 
be the fate of genius. 

But I must not forget that I am out of order 
in dwelling so long upon a subject which has occu- 
pied too little of my attention to enable me to 
express my yiews on special or isolated points with 
technical precision. 

I am fUly aware that suqh suggestions as I 
have ventured to throw off casually must necessarily 
be yeiy incomplete. I cannot, however, divest myself 
of a certain misgiving, which I have long entertained 
with regard to most of the attempts hitherto made to 
improve our orthography; and this must be my 
apology for introducing here, before I conclude, 
another extract from the same article, which will 
necessitate a few farther remarks. 

Commenting on the Glossic, or Glosik, of Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, Mr. Skeat observes, ''The best thing to 
** do is surely to accept Glossic as the basis of reform ; 
''but to modify it so as to render it suitable for the 
"use of everybody. Its great merit is, that it 
" abolishes the final e for the purpose of lengthening 
"words. As long as we write "bate" where we 
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** ought to write " bait " so long shall we continue to 
'' render all reform impoiMU. It would also do away 
"with the double letters." 

With every disposition to acknowledge and 
respect the superior ingenuity of Mr. Ellis ; and with 
due deference to the authority and experience of Mr. 
Skeat, I cannot help thinking it a very questionable 
recommendation to the Glossic that its chief merif 
consists in its " abolishing the final e for the purpose 
of lengthening vowels."* 

And my conviction on this point is noit sh^en, 
or likely to be overcome, by the judidal aiid authori> 
tative manner in which Mr. Skeat sentenceib that 
hapless little vowel to '' utter extermitiation at any 
cost ! " Quo ddicto ? Cui bono ? In the coiirsd of 
my experience I never heard it colnplftined of be£6^e. 
It is used by the French, for a like pusrpose, quite a»' 
frequently, as by ourselves, and b6th they and w(i' 
acknowledge its convenience and adapt^bSliiy. Its use 
by the Germans might also be cited, since the slight 
" ugh " by which the silence of the little vowel is 
broken, just sufficient to " let them known it's there," 
(Oaptain Boodle again) does not invalidate the 

* The fframmar is not rery clear in this place. The meaning 
is " for the purpose of lengthening the vowels which precede the 
last consonant. 
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principle on wliicli it is used. The removal of the 
final e* would in many cases be attended by insuper- 
able difficulties, and in many more the words would be 
so disguised by the change as to lose their identity 
both as regards signification and etymology. Change, 
for instance, the following, as directed : — ^pale, sale, 
ale, male ; — fare, pierce, chase, rage, wage. 
OfiionrAL WoBDs. Changed to. Examples. 
pale pail a pale face (fais) 

sale sail a sail, by auction 

ale ail bitter ail 

male mail royal mail tiger 

fare fair pay your fair 

pierce piers to piers through 

chase chais to foUow the chais 

rage raidg to be in a raidg 

wage waidg to waidg war 

It must be observed that c and g soft, become 
hard when the e final is removed ; as race, rac, rage, 
rag, &c. In consequence of this the c cannot be re- 
tained, but must be banished with the vowel e ; but 
its place must be supplied, and the only substitute is 
s, which, unfortunately for the occasion, has almost 

* The final e had this slight gattaral sound in Chaucer*8 time ; 
indeed it is only of late years that it has disappeared from some 
of onr proyinoial dialects. 
N 
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always the dull, or z sound at the end of a word^ as 
houses, is, has, was, &c., — so that such words as 
race, pace, nice, twice, &c., cannot be accurately 
represented by single s final ; and double letters and 
symbolic marks, we are told, are not allowed. A|2^ain 
to soften the g, a preceding d would be required, and 
the word rage would then become raidg; page, 
paidg ; wage, waidg ; as seen above. 

If, as stated in the artide which has occasioned 
these remarks, all reform is impomhle, without such 
a process of mutilation and patchwork, and we are 
to take the result here shown as specimens the of 
reform itself, it may well be asked — ''what are we 
to gain by it ? " 

In conclusion — it appears to me that the greater 
part of those who engage in the attempt to improve 
our models of spelling are apt to lose sight of the 
distinction between the orthography of literature, 
and that, whether literal or symbolic, which is 
sufficient for the expression of conventional speech. 
Their great mistake consists in an attempt to sub- 
stitute the latter for the former, which, if success- 
fdl, would crush out the vitality of the language at 
once ; and all experiments aiming at the amalgama- 
tion of elements which, from their very nature, will 
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not miz, will be certain to result in confusion and 
disappointment. But at the same time there is no 
neeessity, and certainly no intention in what is said 
here to institute an invidious comparison between 
two things which are, at the same time, alike and 
dissimilar ; — alike in sound only, but totally distinct 
&)m each other in application. Each has its own 
merits independent of the other, and the interests of 
education and society demand that both should be 
cultivated; the one for the purposes of literature 
and science ; — ^the other, as known by the name of 
'^ short hand" for its present well-known and 
valuable uses, and for othei: purposes which will be 
sure to occur in the course of experience. 

In order to assist, within the limits of this 
treatise, those who may be desirous of spelling cor- 
rectly, and yet may not be quite certain as to the 
custom observed in the case of some of the abstract 
words, I have subjoined a list for their guidance. 

A List of the Wards to he spelt with the Termination 
**our,^^ and showing their Derivation. 
1st. Those derived through the French, the 
roots being Latin: — 

EKGLISH. FbENGH. liATtN. 

Ardour. Ardeiur. Ardor* 
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English. 


Fbjsnoh. 


LiTDr. 


Arbour. 


Arbre. 


Arbro. 


Armour. 


Armure. 


Armor. 


Clamour. 


dameu. 


Clamor. 


Candour. 


Candour. 


Candor. 


Colour. 


Couleur. 


Color. 


Favour. 


Favour. 


Favor. 


; Flour. 


Meur. 


Flos. 


Flavour. 


Flairer. 


Flo-flavi. 


Honour. 


Honneur. 


Honor. 


Humour. 


Humeur. 


Humor. 


Hour. 


Heure. 


Hora. 


Labour. 


Labour. 


Jjabor. 


Odour. 


Odeur. 


Odor. 


Bancour. 


Bancune. 


Banceo. 


Bigour. 


Bigueur. 


Bigor. 


Bumour. 


Bumeur. 


Bumor. 


Savour. 


Savour. 


Sapor. 


Splendour. 


Splendour. 


Splendor. 


Succour. 


Seoours. 


SUCCURO. 


Tenour. 


Teneur. 


Tenor. 


Tumour. 


Tumour. 


Tumor. 


Valour. 


Valeur. 


Valor. 


Vapour. 


Vapour. 


Vapor. 


Vigour. 


Vigueur. 


Vigor. 
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2zLd. Words derived directly firom the French; 
or original Erencli words incorporated into the 
English language. 



English. Ebenoh. 

Parlour. Parloir. 

Tour. Tour. 

Detour. Detour. 
Demeanour. Dem6ner. 

Amour. | Amour. 

Enamour. ) Latin Amor. 



\ 



English. Fbench. 
Tabour. 

Tabor. V Tambour. 

Tambour, j 

Troubadour. Troubadour. 
Paviour. Paveur. 



Saviour. 



3rd. Various : — 
Glamour. 



Prom the 
Saxon. 



Sauveur. 



Icelandic. 



Clangour. 

Devour. 

Tremour. 



Prom the 
Latin. 



Harbour. 

Neighbour. 

Behaviour. 

Sour. 

Scour. 

The foregoing spelling is retained with the 
following terminations: — 
er, as Labourer, Armourer. able, as Honourable, 

Colourable. 
4te, as Favourite, (the only one), ably, as Favourably, 

Honourably. 
ed, as Honoured, 

Coloured, 
fft^, as Honouring, 
Colouring. 
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The u is dismissed when the word receives the^ 
following terminations : — 

0U8, as ClamoronSy Hnmorons, Yigorons. 

ary, as Honorary, Horary. 

When t$t is added we write " Hnmorist " ; but 
"Colour," "Tonr," retain the «, as " Colomist,'" 
" Tourist." 

The last-named termination reminds us that a 
new word, aecompanist, has lately found its way into 
our Dictionaries, and is frequently used in adYertise- 
ments. This word comes to us in a very questionable 
shape, and certainly will not bear the test of analogy. 
The termination ist has the power of removing fche final 
vowel for nouns only, not from verbs, e.g., Geology, 
Geologist ; Minerology, Mineralogist ; Piano, Pianist ; 
except Algebra, Algebraist With regard to verbs ist 
and ing are in the same predicament. No one would 
think of writing "accompaning" for "accompanying," 
"coping," "copist," for "copying," "copyist;" and 
consequently, if this rule is to be observed, "accom- 
panist" cannot be right, — it should be "accompanyist." 
The same rule holds with the termination er; the y is 
not dispensed with, it is merely changed into, or re- 
presented by i, as "rectify," "rectifier;" "occupy," 
" occupier." 



(( 
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I am aware that some have objected to the word 
acoompanyist " on aooount of its inoonvenient length, 
and not very agreeable sound. Admitting this objec- 
tion, would it not be better to employ an altogether 
new word rather than resort to an altematiye which 
gains so little by expunging the letter y, is rendered 
still more disagreeable in sound, and has the further 
disadvantage of being incompatible with the rules of 
orthograghy. As it is quite open for anyone to propose 
a remedy for this verbal want or defect in our language^ 
I beg to suggest the word " accordist," together with 
its feminine form '^ accordiste/' as suitable for the 
special purpose required. The line indicating that 
office in an advertisement or placard might nm thus — 

Accordist (Piano,) &c. - - Name, M. 
or, Accordiste (Piano, Harp,) &c. - „ F. 

It would be both interesting and improving to 
carry these remarks and enquiries a little f\iither, 
but such an attempt, for any useful purpose, would 
far exceed the limits proposed for the treatment 
of the present subject. We shall therefore con- 
clude by pointing out a very common error to be 
found in some of our best authors. The mistake 
may be called a itmpU one, but it is not the less 
a mistake on that account. In the curt expression 
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"Gk)od-bye," if the e were removed (as it some- 
times is,) the sense would be changed, and the 
etymology destroyed, for " bye " is a contraction of 
**be with ye," thus — " (Jood (that is prosperity, 
good fortune) be with you," or, " (Jod be with you ;" 
and in this phrase there is no connexion with the 
adverb or preposition "by." On the other hand, 
they who write "by and bye," (a very common fault 
in works of the present day) are in error, because 
there is no sense in the expression if bye (be with 
you,) is used. It should be "by and by ;" that is, 
the adverb "by" repeated, in order to avoid a cir- 
cumlocution, — such as " after a short time has gone 
by or passed," &c. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Fla/o<mr, — From Flairer, to smell, to scent ; but 
perhaps more directly from Flo-flavi, to flow, blow, 
exhale, &c., whence Flahrum, a puff, a blast, the 
letters d and v being convertible. 

Saviour, — The agency implied by this word is 
of a nature so distinct, and the associations connected 
with it are, moreover, of so sacred a character, that 
no. attempt should be made to disturb its present 
orthography. It forms a eoUtary exception to the 
class of agents. 
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Paviour. — ^Tliis word, althougli directly from 
the French, should he at once surrendered to its 
proper class. It should he spelt FavioTf or Paver. 
Tailor, from Tailleur, for example, was formerly spelt 
Tailour. 

Tenor. — ^Term in music as distinguished from 

Tenour, — Of discourse. 

Jltffor. — ^When it signifies the effect of cold or 
disease; hut 

Rigour. — ^When it signifies severity, exactness. 

Sumur, — ^Moisture, the fluids of the hody, as 

distinguished from 

Humour. — ^The disposition, temper, native wit, 
&c. 

This word, as connected with 

Pathology, is hotter spelt. Tumor, 

hut custom has long reconciled the 

latter mode. 

From the preceding lists and ohservations are 

derived the following Bules : — 

Bttle 1st. Abstract nouns derived from the 

Latin through a French medium, or directly 

from the French, or of Saxon or other 

northern origin, must be terminated by 



Tkurnor. 
Tumour. 



" our." 



Exceptions. — ^Horror, terror, error. 
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BiTLS 2nd* K^OQiiB lopi ooentin^ agency, as 
Editor, Bector, Gtoyemor, Author, Bailor, 
Ac. ; Sdentific terms, as Equator, Seotor, 
Protractor; Medical, as torpor, stnpor, ftc., 
and similarlj in other departments of 
Science, to be terminate by "or.'' 

Exception — SaTionr. 
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P08T8CEIPTUM. 

As it is rery deeiraUe there should be on^ 
right way of spelling the words under disciiBsioiL 
in the foregoing pages, it should no long» be left 
open to spelL them aooor<£ng to dioice or caprice, 
as some have suggested with an easy and misteken 
indulgence. The reasonings advanced is quite sufi- 
cient to form the basis of a Bule, all deviations from 
which would necessarily be condemned as enoneous. 
Thus the alteration of the old English words har- 
bour, neighbour, behaviour, into harbor, neighbor, 
behavior, would be condenmed, because the offence 
would be against words of genenic origin, exhibi- 
ting, in the most unmistakeable manner, the ancient 
characteristic orthography ; and the alteration of the 
derivatives honour, labour, and the rest of that ab- 
stract dass, would, in like manner, be condemned, as 
unwarranted deviations from the same first prin- 
ciples, as well as being contrary to the universal 
practice of the best English writers. 

The words "superior," "inferior," "anterior," 
" ulterior," &c., do not take the English form in the 
last syllable, simply because they are twt derivatives, 
but Latin comparatives introduced without change, 
fbr the obvious purpose of giving a dearer meaning 
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or more emphatic expressioii to certain dependent 
ideas, than could be done, in all cases, by their Saxon 
synonyms* 

It is true we find even these occasionally spelt 
with the terminal '^our*' by writers of the last 
century, but this only proves the prevalence and 
force of that form of English orthography before 
such words were relegated to their proper class. 
There can be no doubt that while this process of 
class separation was going on (silently and slowly, 
but just as surely), many writers, especially in 
America, fell into the mistaike of supposing that 
all such terminations should be indiscriminately 
deprived of the vowel "u" — ^not from any sound 
reason to be found in Philology, but on the plea 
of ''Simplicity;" a plea which might be urged 
with equal force in a thousand other instances, and 
which, if attempted, would have the effect of chang- 
ing the language into a strange and unintelligible 
jargon. 

It is certainly desirable that the views and 
reasonings presented here should, for the sake of 
imiformity, as well as correctness, be accepted on 
the other side of the Atlantic ; but the number of 
publications which have issued, and which continue 
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to issue from the F^ress of the United States, in 
which this~ so-called — ^American noTclty predomin- 
ates, is calculated to stifle the hope of retrogression 
in that quarter, unless some of their own eminent 
and influential writers (and there are many) should 
speedily and with the authority which learning sanc- 
tions, protest against its use and continuance. Such a 
protest neglected, the error will proceed ; but how 
eyer much its promoters and admirers may excuse 
the practice on a weak and inadmissible plea, it is 
certain that it will never cease to be reg^arded by all 
really correct writers of the language, Americans as 
well as English, as a '^ Stereotyped Blunder.'' 



glppcnUii ^< 



It will have been observed tbat the remarks 
on the letters in the Analysis have not been carried 
bejond what was thought necessary for the treat- 
ment of the subject under immediate discussion. 
To have done more than this would have been to 
extend it beyond its proper limits. The science of 
Philology is boundless; at least its limits have not 
yet been reached. To those who take an interest in 
this department of literature, it may be worth while 
te search further in support of what has been ad- 
vanced, or the contrary. The consonants J and Y, 
both initial and intermediate, are favourable speci- 
mens for such investigation ; and I think I am not 
too sanguine in the expectation that the further the 
enquiry in their case is pursued, the stronger will be 
the opinions in favour of the views I have taken. 
Many words conmiencing with J will repay this 
search. For the present I will merely suggest — Jus — 
and its many correlatives. 

With reference to the '' Universal " System of 
Pronunciation, recommended at the commencement 
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of tiiBse lectures, I wish to make a few short remarks, 
both as regards itself intrinsically, and as to its com- 
parative bearing on what is now being introdnoed 
(or attempted to be introduced) among ourselves 
under the title of a '' University Standard." 

My recommendation of the former of these has 
arisen entirely from a conviction of its practical 
utility. I am not at all sanguine as to the ultimate 
success of such an imdertaking under any circum- 
stances, much less of its being a true representation 
of the original. Who can speak or write positively 
of the tones and accents which flowed &om the 
tongue of Oicero, or adorned the conversation of 
MecsBuas, Horace, and Pliny? It is impossible to 
think of this without a feeling of astonishment that 
so crude and discordant a production as the '* Univer- 
sity Standard" should have been thrust on this 
country with such hasty and overweening confldence. 
I am not alone in this opinion. Many learned men 
have expressed the like convictions. I have them 
before me both in published works and in private 
correspondence. 

The following will briefly convey that portion 
which has reference to the matter of Latin Pronun- 
ciation : — 
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''After an interyal of more than five hnndred 
years, during which verbal changes from the parent 
stock were constantly taking place, there must have 
been corresponding changes in pronunciation, and 
the difficulty of finding laws for the union and change 
of eounds in Zatin after a stiU longer interval is 
greatly increased; and yet that difficulty must be 
got rid of before the maUridU used in instituting the 
comparative process shall be well enough fitted for 
the purpose." 

Db. Woolset, President, Tale College, U^S,, 
Digest of Freund, Gesenins, Passow, and 
other celebrated Linguists. 



The following will exemplify what has been stated 

at page 140 : — 

Magna eatery a juvenum sequitur eponsam puellam, 

vespere, ducendam in matrimonium. 

Magna caterva juvenum sequitur ad ducendam in 

matrimonium sponsam pueUam. 

Translation. 

Ist. — ^A long procession of young people attend the 

youthful bride about to be led to the altar 

in the evening. 

2nd. — A long procession of young people attend in 

the evening for the purpose of getting married 

to the youthful bride. 

The latter event would be rather awkward. 

The scene after supper may be easily imagined. 

Any number may attend a marriage (Fr. ** as- 

sister " — Latin — ** Nuptiarum pompam ducere vel 

sequi,") — One only is privileged to lead the bride 

to the altar. — (ducere uxorem.) 

Domina mandata famulabus dederat de crus- 

tulis liberis, paulo ante horam cubandi, edendis. — 

Interim lixa, furunculus semper vorax, avide occupatus 

in edendis crustulis captus est. 

Translation. 

The mistress had given orders to the maid 
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serrants respecting the confectionaiy to he eaten bj 
the children just before going to bed. In the mean- 
time, that little greedy thief, the shoeboy, was caught 
in the act of devouring the children's tarts and 
sweetmeats. 

As the root of every gerund ends in d, it is 
iibpossible to form and adapt a G-erundive without 
imitating or, as it were, reproducing the oblique 
cases of the passive future in dus. But imitation in 
form is not identity in substance. The regular ter- 
minations of the G-erund are insu£S.cient for all the 
purposes of participial government, and it is much 
more reasonable to suppose that they would be 
altered or added to in order to adapt them for such 
purposes, than to suppose that another part of speech 
of a totally different nature, and confined to an op^ 
posite condition of the verb, would be resorted to aiid 
brought over for the purpose of supplying the place 
of a Gerund active participle, already existing, and 
merely requiring such additions as would be natur- 
ally suggested by the circumstances, and just as easy 
of accomplishment. Even in cases which appear 
doubtful a careful observance of the context will 
always be sufiQ.cient to enable anyone to distinguish 
correctly between the two participles. 



ERRATA. 



Prefacb Addre^. 
Page 6 line 12 for that rtad their. 

Lecturk 1. 
Page 3 line 15 f^ the greater power rtad greater power than learning un- 



i* 



%> 



t* 



»» 



»t 



7 » 

20 „ 

40 „ 

»» »» 

•* ** 

^ n 

»» »* 

55 „ 



9 for Ramana 

8 for vie 

4 for outrea 

7 for and of amused 

9 /br betrays 
1 for locores 



wisely applied. 
read Romana. 

read vse 

read autres. 

read and a feeling of amused. 

read betrays itself. 

read loco Res. 



2 Annenius should commence this line. 
IS for pronunciations reod pronunciation. 



Page 55, at foot, and 50 at the top, the Greek Accents ai-e incorrect, owing to 
iudistinctneas in the manuscript. if deemed necessary tiie reader 
is requested to alter them to the following : — 



€l8(i}k0V 


OLKOS 


llScfa) 


oTvos 


KtSw 


TTOt/CtAoS 


And at Page 62, T.ine l«.-dvayiva>o 


rX€LV 


Page 57, Footnote, for cemetaries 


read cemeteries 


„ 63 line 21 for clergymen 


read clergyman. 


•» S7 „ 7 /or cutically 


read critically. 


„ 88 „ 3 /or arbitriment 

• 


read arbitrament, or arbitrement 


„ 136 „ 3 for snfference 


read sufferance. 


„ 124 „ 6/orpather 


read pah-ter. 


„ 126 „ 12 for si 


read el. 


„ 128 „ 6 /or sounds 


read words. 



it 



»» 



130 „ IS SlU for mottum, atto, 

memomreni read multum, alto, memorem. 

162 „ 15 for also rmd else. 



N.B.— The Reader is requested to make the Latin corrections (more 
particularly) in the text, before perusal. 

NoTB. — In some places the diphthong oe has been printed instead of se 
the Reader is requested to make the alteration where this occuis. 
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